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AUCTIONS 


R. HARMER 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
(Established over 50 years), 

has pleasure in announcing receipt of instruc- 
tions to offer at Auction the magnificent R. B. 
YARDLEY COLLECTION. The frst portion, 
comprising the very important British West 
Indian Collection, will be offered on SEPTEM- 
BER 2 and 2. 

The complete series of Yardley Sales will be as 
follows: 

SEPTEMBER 25 and 26: British West Indies. 
OCTOBER 9.and 10: Foreign Americans. OCTO- 
BER 30 and 31: British African, European, and N. 
American Possessions. NOVEMBER 20, 21, 27, 
and 28:-Foreign Africa, Asia, and Europe. 
DECEMBER 11 and 12: Australasia. JANUARY? 
and 9: Portugal and Colonies. JANUARY 22 
and 23: British Asiatic issues, including Kashmir; 
also Afghanistan. 

Collectors desiring to receive, as issued, the 
complete series of Yardley Sale Catalogues and 
Lists of Prices Realised, should remit 10/6. Cata- 
logues of all H. R. Harmer’s Weekly Stamp Sales 
in London for Season (September, 1944, to July, 
1945), 10/-; with Lists of Prices Realised, 30/-. 

H. R. HARMER 
The World’s Leading Auctioneer, 
39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


NTIQUE OK MODEKN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOUD PRICES ASSURED tor Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Bienheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Maytair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

17¥4) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Shettield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps. Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 

















PERSONAL 


RTIST makes exquisite hand - coloured 
é Pictures from photos, snapshots. Testi- 
monials. From £44-.—B., 21, Victor Drive, 
Leigh-on-Sea. Essex 





UBUDON’S * AMERICAN BIRDS,” 4 volumes, 
- English edition wanted.—Box 148. 


ADY’S MACKINTOSH wanted, length 45, 46. 
Also country shoes, size 6. Must be in good 
condition.—Box 151 


LD SPORTING and COACHING COLLECTION 

DISPERSAL, consequent upon advanced 
years of owner. Includes *‘HUNTING,”’ ‘‘SHOOT- 
ING,”’ *“*COURSING,” *‘COCKFIGHTING,”’ 
**RACING.’’—Write: Box 114. 


RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

prepared. Aiso Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.-KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—_WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel. Sloane 8141. 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, LTD., wish to purchase 
Libraries and smaller collections. Scientific 
Books and Books with Coloured Plates especially 
wanted. Valuations for all purposes.—BERNARD 
QUARITCH, LTD., 11, Grafton Street, London, 
W.1. Regent 0473. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
~ Best prices given._PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, tc.. is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enauiries solicited. 


ROQUET. A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES’ CROQUET is still the best. Hand- 
made by craftsmen: JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games equip- 
ment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
PD monps. JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 
OUGLAS GLASS, specialist in Child Photo- 
graphy. is now at 20, Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Western 2336. Country visits arranged. 
VA RITCHER, of 4. Berkeley Street, W.1, 
creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 





















































GOUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 1, 


1944 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line, Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





INE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 

TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
Kk RANCE: DUTY-FREE CIGARETTES for all 

H.M. Forces, Overseas, including France 
Example, 200 Rothmans Navy Cut, 4/9 post paid.— 
Write for full details, ROTHMANS LTD., Dept. 
C.L.—5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 














reece DRESSMAKER, periect cut and 
finishing; remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Aiso 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. a 
(OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 








OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 

Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 

ANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 

repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.—REMAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 


AVE YOU A SENSITIVE PALATE? Then 
choose T.T.T. Magnums as your cigarette. 
Obtainable from WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, 
Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 
65/6; 1,000. 130/-. Post free. Sample flat 50 for 6'8 


MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls, Paste 

Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 


[NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in two weeks. Sendorcall. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 


NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 

garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place. W.1. 

















ADY anxious to purchase Mink Coat. Please 
send particulars to Box 816. 





INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760 


ODERN SALOON CAR required Nominal 
mileage, preferably under 20,000.—Write C., 
HOWLETT’S FARM, Edenbridge. Kent. 


O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expert 

remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 


OW IS THE TIME, in order to be smart and 
warm during the approaching cold season, 
to have your heavier tailor-made garments 
Turned and Re-tailored. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Specialists 30 years’ experience Savile Row 
garments. Conversions, alterations, etc. Advice 
and estimate without obligation.—SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD., 61, Bedford Hill, London, 
S.W.12. Tel.: Streatham 1600. 
RIVATE BUYER wishes purchase 1938 or later 
model Buick or similar Saloon, late model 
Rover or similar Saloon, for urgent essential war 
work.—Reply, by letter, stating particulars and 
price to: TOM AMOS, Horse and Groom, Moor- 
green, Newthorpe, Notts. 


“GAFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB.”’ In case 
of air attack. A Safe once tested by fire is unfit 
for further use until re-insulated and repaired. 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage. Colonic 
Lavage are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility. -MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court. Marble Arch. W.1. (Amb. 2575). 


HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 
can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A *‘Coronet’’ of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection 
Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 
The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 
Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost, which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 
GEORGES BARRANGER 
Premier (Free) French Posticheur, Permanent 
Waving and Hair Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges, 33/40, Buckingham Palace Road, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. Tel.: Vic. 5943/4. (Only address). 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold.—Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273 


HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO., 
(1943), LTD., can undertake the CLEANING 
OF CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to Carpet Dept., 24 Craven 
Street. Strand, W.C.2, or Tel. : Whitehall 6079. 


EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


V ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 

or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send 1d. stamn (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list.— 
JACK BARCLAY LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street. Hanover Square. W.1. Tel.: Mavfair 7444. 


ORTH WRITING FOR! T.T.T. Magnums— 
the Cigarette for the sensitive palate. 
Obtainable from WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, 
Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 
65/6; 1,000, 130/-. Post free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8 

















OURNEMOUTH. 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
REST AND BE THANKFUL 
Rest you may, and be thankful you will, if you 
spend your well-earned vacation at Branksome 
Tower. For here an incomparable cuisine, coupled 
with ineffable service assures the creature 
comfort for which—in the midst of war—we all 
long. Golf, Tennis and sea bathing accessible. 
First-class cellar. 
Telephone: Bournemouth 4000. 
Crow BOROUGH, THE BEACON HOTEL. 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acres Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 

CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 








ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX. 
CREST HOTEL 
““A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 


personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather tennis 
court. Lift. 

;XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 

of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and c. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 22/6 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘*Handotel.’’ 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 

This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Hot water and telephones 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, night 
porters and understanding management. Terms 
5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce from own Wilts 

farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 
LONPoN. WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 146 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

















Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. Tele- 
grams: Erminites, London. 
ONDON. WILTON HOTEL 


Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Rocm, Bath and 
Breakfast from l1l/-. Spacious Public Rooms. 
Licensed. Night Porters. 
(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 
IDHURST, 
THE 





SUSSEX. 
HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 

Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL, 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 

H.andc. For accommodation ‘phone 129. 
ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “‘CLEVELANDS”’ 

(NORTH DEVON’ 

Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for *‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31 

















LIVESTOCK 

HAMPION PEDIGREE IRISH SETTER 

PUPPIES. Grand attractive specimens. K.C. 
Reg. 8 Gns. each.—LANE, ‘* North Waste,” 
504, Tile Hill Lane. Coventry. 

YHUICK LAYING ruULLL''S, K.LR., L.S., 

R. x S.; 6-7 months: 40;- each; fully guaran- 
teed. New Poultry Houses; solid timber con- 
structed; 6 ft. x 4 ft. x 4 ft.; £12/15/-, carr. paid.— 
LOWER BROS. of Rayne, near Braintree, Essex. 
Phone: Gt. Leighs 230. 

OLDEN LABRADOK BircH PUPPIES, 

months. Will make excellent gundogs and 
companions. 3 Gns.—P. GURNEY, Northrepps 
Hall. Cromer. Norfolk. 

ULLE'TS. PULLE Is. PULLETS. R. x 5. 

three-months-old sexed-linked pullets. Buy 
with confidence from the farm that gives satis- 
faction.—FERNLANDS P.F., Hanworth Lane, 
Chertsey. Tel.: 3252. 











GARDENING 
HASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetable 
production, doubling output, ensuring an 
extra crop each season, providing fresh Vegetables 
the year round. Thousands have proved it. Write 
for List.—CHASE, LTD.., 9, The Grange. Chertsey. 
ARVENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst). Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 
RISH YEWS, 10, 5 at 9 ft., 10 Gns. each; 5 at 
4ft., 3 Gns. each; carriage and packing paid. 
—J. H. PALMER, South Lane, Sutton Valence, 
near Maidstone. 
PAviINc STONE. Quantity old London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for Sale.—WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting; not you!—W. J. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 




















EDUCATIONAL 


IRLS' BOARDING SCHOOL 

eighteenth century nina Mang ‘Sate 
Modern education for all exams, Liber: ie 
individual attention, moderate fees.—Pros ~ 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welford, Rugby" 

AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT”? Deven 

it profitably through personal tuition at. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM~tho 
school under the patronage of leading new st 
proprietors. Training in Journalism a 
Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Pe 
English Literature. Each course now off ne 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by om 
pondenc:.—write for free advice and book . 
Applications Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sqy he 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574, i 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now a 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHI rE in 
extremely healthy and beautiful inland su: round, 
ings. FROEBEL Department for boys a1 1 girls 
from five upwards. Advanced courses for th 3 olde 
students in languages, music, the arts, dress 
making, secretarial work, and in te hnical 
draughtsmanship in preparation for ENG! NEER. 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and the SER /ICrs 
Swimming, riding, games. A few bursarie:. ayai), 
able for children of parents on Active ; ervice 
Tel.: KINGTON 8. : 

ATURAL THERAPY as 

dignified career. 





a Profession 
Study Courses in Naty. 


opathy, Dietetics, Botano-Therapy, fedica 
Electricity, Manipulative Therapy, Jedics| 
Massage. Theory and Clinical Tuition in g 
subjects. Prospectus from Secretar —THE 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF NATUROPATH ” ANp 
OSTEOPATHY, Central Buildings, & nedle: 
Street, Matlock, Derbyshire. 

— 





FOR SALE 
CARAVAN for sale, Car Cruiser, 17 ft.,: p,o1 
double and one single berth; 4 table-. toils 
bath; centre kitchen; sink; gas cooking, | hting 
gas fire; wardrobe; two rooms. H.P 
arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 2 3, Thy 
Broadway, London, N.W.2. Tel: Gladstore 22%, 
LOCKS in perfect condition. Also Antiq 
Jewellery, Brass Ware, Swords, etc. Lists 
sent.—EDWARDS, 26, West Park Avenue, Leeds 
OLLECTION of FINE OLD GEORGIAN S: LVER 
for disposal. It includes table silver an; 
appointments, candlesticks, salvers, coffee pots 
tankards, 2 tea services, etc. All in splendii 
state and clear markings. Reasonable price: 
Will send for inspection.—LT.-COL. A. G. 
STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars, Rochester. ’Phor 
Chatham 3160. 
OUP#, A,C. 16-80, 2-SEATER DROP HEAD | 
exceptional condition in process of complet 
overhaul by famous racing mechanic. Re-spraye 
A unique opportunity to obtain a very attractiy 
car in 100 per cent. condition. Low mileage. Bes 
offer over £350.—Apply: MAJOR L. J. R. TAYLO! 
Bicton Heath, Shrewsbury. 
FUNVEENOTES (envelope and notepaper in o: 
piece), handiest stationery known; availab 
in packets, (4 for 5/6d.), post free, from G. SWAI) 
(agent), Oakwood Drive, Broughton, Preston. 





terms 























AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPE) 
THAN ROPE ! Insulated, waterproof 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, et 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediat: 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: Dept. § 
cio STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., London, E.C 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOL\ 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire 
{CELY PRINTED NOTEPAPER, 4/7 per li 
sheets; 8/4 per 250 sheets.—A. TOMLINS, 2 
Athelstan Road, Southbourne, Bournemouth 
Rots ROYCE. 40/50, 1930 Model. 7-Seate 
Limousine. Exceptionally well up 
holstered. Low mileage. Perfect conditior 
Unused since early 1939. Comparatively ne 
tyres. £1,809. No offers.—Box 150. 
RICYCLE, 24 inch, witn removable top ba 
making it suitable for lady or gent; fixe 
wheel; overhauled and stove enamelled. £25 
HARRIS, 9 Montague Mews, Friar’s Stile Roa 
Richmond, Surrey. 


WANTED z 


PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send wit! 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. ees 


CARAVAN TRAILER required; purchase pricé 
up to £600. Inspection and removal can be 
arranged immediately.—Write, or preferably 
telephone, particulars to MISS MARSHALL. 
489. Aylestone Road, Leicester 32342. 


LIGHTWEIGHT TANDEM (double-gent 


































8) re- 

















quired. Good condition. Good price paid 
Also Fishing Tackle.—Box 152. 
SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 
OWMAN required by ‘* Country e on 
October 1st, for their farm in rk hire 
Up-to-date cottage will be ready shorvi Apply 
by letter, to the MANAGER, Parsonage Farm 
East Garston, near Newbury, Berks 
y ADY, agricultural degree or diploma, en = 
ya UK 


ence T.T. stock, modern milk | 
methods, take charge Land Girls. Wages £10 
—Box 115. ee a 
N< WOMAN, accustomed to service, if 08s 
ible, required to help in kitchen. he ure 
Small family and staff. Cottage availa’ »¢ 
house. First rate references essentia B 


SITUATIONS WANTED a 

ARM AND ESTATE MANAGER ng) 

seeks a post, life experience all 
Southern counties.—Box 144. 

ENTLEMAN (53) requires responsi! 1 

country estate. Twenty years “ 

all branches. Norfolk preferred but no ule 

Free end October.—Box 139. 

















\\/OMAN GARDENER; keen, = 
worker; capable control; good . . 

poultry, requires post. Tiny cottag: tle 

Slight physical defect.—Box 146. i, 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


On . calf of the Personal Representatives of the late Philip E. Hill, Esq. 


SILWOOD PARK, SUNNINGHILL 


Sunningdale and Ascot Stations 14% miles. Windsor 51, miles. London 23 miles. 
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PRICE FREEHOLD £17,500, INCLUDING TIMBER 


View by confirmed appointment only. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents : 
or Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford. _ 


HAMPSHIRE 


In and close to the Important Towns of Petersfield and Liss 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT FREEHOLD PROPERTIES OF 314 ACRES 
forming part of the Petersfield and Liss Sections of 


THE BASING PARK ESTATE 


and comprising 


(19,740) 


Preliminary Announcement. 


BOROUGH FARM, Petersfield, 179 Acres. An area of first-class feeding land close to the Town and Station and also the extensive 

Modern Farm Buildings and 4 Cottages (suitable for adaptation to commercial purposes). With Vacant Possession Michaelmas, 1945. 

BUCKMOOR FARM and RUSHES FARM. 87 Acres. A highly important post-war development Estate within a few minutes of the 

Station and having long frontages to the Winchester Road, Bell Hill and Tilmore Road (all extensively developed). Immediate 
Possession of part on completion. 


SEVERAL CHOICE BUILDING SITES AT RAMSHILL 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in numerous Lots at Petersfield at an early date. 
Solicitors : Messrs. Simmons & Simmons, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford; 

Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plans, Is. per copy. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 0 ING SURR COMMON 
London under 20 miles by excellent road. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 90 ACRES 
600 ft. UP ON SAND AND GRAVEL SOIL, FACING DUE SOUTH, WITH ALL-ROUND PANORAMIC VIEWS 
ccupying a superb position in the centre of a well-timbered park. 
ig _— 





The House, on two floors, is 
erected of brick with slated 
roof and is in first-class order. 
















— It is approached by three 

drives, two with entrance 
, lodges. Halls, 4 large recep- 
hire tion, 8 principal bedrooms, 
ol 4 luxuriously fitted principal 





specimen trees. 





Sole Agents : 















EXCELLENT GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
Large lawns with Tennis and Croquet. 


bathrooms. 5 servants’ 
bedrooms and bathroom. 


Central heating through- 
out. Co.s’ electric light, 
power, gas and water. 
Separate hot water supply. 
Telephone with extension. 
Septic tank drainage 
system. 
4 cottages, each with 3 bed and sitting-room. THE 
Hard Tennis Court. 


Large Kitchen Garden, walled on two sides. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND. Famous Golf Course about 11, miles away. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
















GARDENS are studded with some fine 


Parkland. Woodland. 


(13,031) 








Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 











20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


‘ Telegrams : a 
Galleries, Wesdo, Lond 
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CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). 
WITH POST-WAR POSSESSION 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


Anp aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 


IN THE SOUTHERN COTSWOLDS 








NEAR. GOLF AT STOKE POGES 


19 miles from London. 


IN UNSPOILT BUCKS AMONGST PRIVATE ESTATES 


Near an old-world village and handy for Denham and Gerrards Cross. 


A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE 


SET IN SECLUDED GROUNDS. TWO LONG APPROACH-DRIVES FLANKED 
BY RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS. 


Lounge hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting-room and offices, 
9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Central heating. 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE OF 5 ROOMS. DOUBLE GARAGE. 


WOODED GROUNDS WITH WALKS. ROSE GARDEN. ROCKERY. KITCHEN 
AND FRUIT GARDENS. 


ABOUT 12% ACRES 
PRICE £13,500 FREEHOLD 


Apply: JACKSON STops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 


ON THE COTSWOLDS 


Between Cheltenham and Gloucester. 


DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Enjoying extensive views. 
3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Central heating. Telephone. 


SMALL FARMERY OF 25 ACRES 


Vacant possession. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
OPEN TO OFFER 


Details of JACKSON Stops, Land Agents, Cirencester. Tel. 334-5. 


A WELL-FOUND RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AN 
SPORTING ESTATE 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERNISED COTSWOLD RESIDEN 


3 reception rooms, 9 principal and secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc, }\ 
electricity. Company’s water. Central heating. Telephone, 


Extensive stabling and outbuildings. 


Attractive secondary residence and 2 superior cottages. 


ABOUT 500 ACRES 


with a considerable area of valuable woodland. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £35,000 


Full details of the Joint Sole Agents: 
Messrs. FIELDER & JONES, Land Agents, Malmesbury, Wilts. 
Messrs. JACKSON Stops, Land Agents, Cirencester, Gloucester. Tel. 334-5 


WITH POSSESSION. 
SUSSEX, Nr. KENT BORDERS 

Off the beaten track amongst orchards and wooded country. Outside daily reach of L 

A MODERNISED XVIth CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
with oak framing, timbers and beams, and tiled roof. Hall, cloakroom, 3 recepti 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom and offices. Main electricity; ‘water by electric pum 
Cesspit drainage. Hot water from independent boiler. Basins in 4 bedrooms. 

TIMBER-BUILT GARAGE AND STORE SHEDS. 


Garden, lawn, small paddock and apple orchard. 
IN ALL ABOUT 11, ACRES 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 
OR NEAR OFFER. 


Inspected by JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7.) 
(Folio 9122) 

















Grosvenor 3121 
lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 


BERKS 


6 miles from a town and railway station with express services to London. A mile from 
a village. 


A COMMODIOUS AND ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
PART OF WHICH DATES FROM THE XVIItTH CENTURY, WITH LATE 
ADDITIONS. 

peep? The aspect is South and the 
Residence contains: 2 halls, 
4 reception rooms (the largest 
measuring 36 ft. by 30 ft.), cloak 
room and lavatory, excellent 
domestic offices including ser- 
vants’ hall and man’s bedroom, 
14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
The House is well fitted, in- 
cluding central heating in most 
of the rooms. Range of out- 
buildings including stable, 

garage and 4 cottages. 

THE GROUNDS ARE AN EX- 
CEPTIONAL FEATURE AND 
ARE WELL TIMBERED. 
Walled kitchen garden, second 
, kitchen garden and greenhouses. 
: ~ the Lake. Small park. 

IN ALL ABOUT 2I ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR (the House is at present requisitioned). 
Full particulars of the Owner’s Agents : Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, London, W.1. 


WANTED 
MESSRS. WINKWORTH & CO. HAVE A NUMBER OF APPLICANTS 
WHO ARE DESIROUS OF PURCHASING 
COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 
PARTIC ULARS. SHOULD BE SENT WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TO THE ESTATE 
FFICES, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 





ASCOT, BERKS 


On high ground with open view, Almost adjoining golf course. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 





8% bed and dressing — 4 bathrooms, hall, 4 reception rooms. Main services. 
Fitted basins. ‘Central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 2-3 CARS WITH CHAUFFEUR’S ROOM 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 


FOR SALE. POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
Sole Agents: WINKworRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 







































v) 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


Birmingham 13 miles, Derby 14 miles. Outskirts of Market Town, %/, mile Station. 
: A well constructed and com- 

fortable residence in sheltered 

position, 500 ft. up, South aspect, 

sandy soil, lovely country and 

views. Lounge hall, 3 reception 

rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. All main 
services. Telephone. 


Garage 3-4 cars, stabling, cottage, 
modern bungalow, 2 barns. 
PLEASURE GARDENS of 5 acres 
form a feature. Tennis courts, 
miniature lily pond and waterfall, 
woodland dell with SWIMMING 
POOL. Productive kitchen garden, 
fruit of all varieties, vinery, glass- 
houses, ete. 37 acres arable, 
2% grass. Nearly 46 ACRES 
pi About 2,100 ft. road frontages, ae 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD Immediate Possession 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (41,003) 











NORTHAMPTONSHIRE—TWO HOURS FROM LONDON BY ROAD OR RAIL 
VALUABLE STUD FARM OF 55 ACRES 
The House is approached by a drive, with Lodge, and contains 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Water laid on. Garage for 4 cars. Chauffeur’s cottage. 
Excellent range of STUD STABLING surmounted by a Clock Tower. 12 loose boxes, 2 foaling boxes, groom’s quarters. 
6 paddocks well protected by fir plantations and properly fenced. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. The House and Grounds are at present requisitioned. 
Agents: Messrs. WOODS & CO., 18, Castilian Street. Northampton: and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,952) 


SURREY HILLS—18 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


\. aificent position 550 ft. up on a western slope and enjoying beautiful views. About 10 minutes from Station with frequent electric service to Town. 
Close to bus route. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD with deferred possession (requisitioned) 
. ¢ An exceptionally well-built and io | MN cdc 
equipped residence constructed of 7. ae 
red brick with cavity walls and 
tiled roof, approached by a drive 
with Entrance Lodge and contain- 
ing, on two floors: Large lounge 
hall, 3 reception, (library oak pan- 
elled), 9 bed and dressing (6 with 
basins), 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 

All main services. 
Stabling and garage. Chauffeur’s 
flat. Bothy. 
WELL-ESTABLISHED GAR- 
DENS, including  stone-paved 
terrace, rock garden, shrubbery, 
lawns, hard tennis court, rose gar- 
den, swimming pool. 2 greenhouses. 


Over 4 ACRES 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (26,392) _ 




















Mayfair 3771 a grams: 
ariel SF 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
NICHOLAS a ont 
Reading peta ** Nicholas, Reading "’ 
Regent 0293'3377 (Established 1892) “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1 
HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 


3 miles from Main Line Station. 
FOR SALE with Vacant Possession. 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD DAIRY AND CORN FARM 
Situated 260 ft. above sea level in nice country and a good sporting district of about 


242 ACRES 


Attractive Queen Anne Style Farmhouse (modernised) 


2 reception, kitchen (Aga), 5 bedrooms, bathroom, good water supply. 


PICTURESQUE RANGE OF OUTBUILDINGS, 5 OLD BRICK, TIMBERED AND THATCHED LOOSE BOXES, 4-STALL STABLE, MODERN BRICK GRANARY. 
COWHOUSE FOR 30, eETc., ALSO 3 OLD TYPE COTTAGES. 


PRICE, to include valuable timber chiefly oak, £12,000 
USUAL TENANT-RIGHT VALUATIONS. 


Further particulars from Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 




















OxFoRD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 


4637/8. OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON o 





HAMPSHIRE-SUSSEX BORDERS meee or one 


London 45 miles. 
rooms, 3 attic bedrooms, bathroom. Main electric light, main water supply, main 


A MOS 
T ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING drainage. Partial central heating. Garage, stabling, and picturesque old barn. 
ESTATE Pretty garden and orchard, in all about 1% ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD, £4,150 


Pte yen ee on ANNE ro ver containing 3-4 reception rooms, VACANT POSSESSION. 

_principal bedrooms, 5 servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, ete. Electric light P . 4 js 

oll private plant. Ample water supply. Central heating. Telephone. Good stabling, Apply the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK; Oxford. 
sutbuildings and garage. Very fine old barn (approx. 122 ft. long). Squash racquets ee ee ee la " 

ourt with gallery. 6 cottages. Delightful well-timbered pleasure grounds, orchard, 

ennis courts and kitchen garden. Good arable land (formerly pasture) in convenient- 


AS ATTRACTIVE OLD VILLAGE HOUSE. 3 sitting-rooms, 5 principal bed- 


sized enclosures; also woods and plantations containing a considerable quantity of OXON-BERKS-BUCKS BORDERS 
excellent timber providing fine cover for game. | Henley 6 miles 
IN ALL ABOUT 415 ACRES A CHOICE SMALL RESIDENTIAL FARM. Picturesque Farmhouse (part 


400 years old). 3 sitting-rooms, office, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light from 
private plant. Good water supply. Telephone. Cottage. Ample farmbuildings. 
Approximately 150 ACRES. RICE FREEHOLD £9,000, or Lock, Stock and 
Barrel, £12,000 


Property is now let (the residence being occupied by an evacuated school) at a total 
rental of £650 19s. p.a. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 








Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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POST-WAR POSSESSION 


Full particulars from : 







Messrs. 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 


N ° RTH | “WALES | 


Llandudno, Queen of Welsh Watering Places. 


THE FREEHOLD MARINE RESIDENCE, VILLA MARINA 


Magnificently situated with panoramic views of the Bay and Welsh Mountains. 


Built regardless of cost, the house 
is luxuriously fitted and labour 












EAST DEVON 


On Salcombe Hill, Sidmouth. 


saving throughout. 


Lounge, 30 ft. by 18 ft. 
rooms, 


2 reception 
8 bedrooms (fitted hand 
basins), 3 bathrooms. 






























Central heating. 


A UNIQUE 
MODERN 


St. James’s, Ss. WwW. 


The late Lady Lockyer’s Estate occupying a magnificent position with land and sea views. 





Lot 1: The Marine 
Residence built in 1910, 


containing: 4 reception 
rooms; 8 bedrooms (fitted 4 bathrooms, 
basins); 4 bathrooms. rooms, etc. 
Garage. Central heating, 
electric light. Together 

with about 12% Acres. 
Lot 2: Accommodation 


land of about 10 Acres. 
Lot 3: Orchard and pasture 
of just over 5% Acres, 
suitable for development. 
Lot 4: Leigh Cottage with 
walled garden (at present 


let). 
Lot 5: Walled-in garden of 
about 47 % poles. 


To be offered by AUCTION on the Premises on WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1944, unless previously sold by private treaty. 


Solicitors: Messrs. SPARKS & BLAKE, 
Messrs. POLBURY & 
, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


Joint A oe 
LT 


SONS, Sidmouth, 


~ HAMPSHIRE 


Crewkerne and Chard, Somerset. 


and HAMPTON & ’ oon 
Tel.: Regent 8222 


In unspoilt country 6% miles from Winchester 


A PICTURESQUE AND STOR COUNTY SEAT 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





of Tudor origin carefully 
modernized and in first- 
class order 


All main services. 


GARAGE, TERRACED LAWNS, 
CIRCULAR PAVILION WITH 
CHANGING ROOMS FOR BATH- 
ING AND GATE TO THE BEACH. 


EXAMPLE OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 

FOR SALE BY PRIVATE 
TREATY 


or by AUCTION at a later date. 





MA TTHEW, RYAN, BL: AKE AND WILLIAMS, F. f; _ i. dupes mn eo enous Tel.: 6173. and HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.., 6, Arlington Street 





By Direction Sf The Hesketh Estates, Ltd. 


THE QUEDGELEY HOUSE ESTATE 


QUEDGELEY, near GLOUCESTER 
Within 3 miles of the City centre, on the main Bristol Road, comprising : 


QUEDGELEY HOUSE 


21 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 reception 
(at present 
requisitioned). 
Secondary Residence 
known as WOOLSTROP 
COTTAGE 
3 Attractive Farms of 236 
acres, 99 acres and 55 acres. 
Cottages. 
About 90 ACRES are 
scheduled for development 
with the lay-out approved 
and passed by the local 
authority. All main services. 
The whole extending to 
about 417 ACRES and 
producing £1,120 gross p.a. 


For SALE by AUCTION as a WHOLE or in LOTS 
Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, 
Particulars (in course of preparation) may be had when ready from the ‘Auctioneers : 

HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


Solicitors : 








ATTRACTIVE 


M ODERN RESIDENCE 


NICELY SITUATED 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 










































RURAL SUFFOLK 


About 2% miles from Saxrmundham. 


18, Austin Friars, E.C.2., 





(Tel.: REG. 


8222.) 





Near pretty village. Good sporting distrtct. 


6 principal bedrooms, servants’ 


16 bed and dressing rooms, bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, staff 
7 bathrooms, 6 fine recep- sitting room and offices. 

tion rooms, modern offices. Mainelectricity. Water pumped 
Central heating. Electric electrically. Modern drainage. 
lighting. Excellent water Garage. Farm buildings. Cottage. 





supply. Charming gardens 
and grounds. Lodge and 
four cottages. 


Fine gardens designed 


Rock and water garden. 


Productive kitchen garden. 


by a 
well-known landscape gardener. 


In all about 
160 ACRES 


including 100 Acres Woods 
with Valuable Timber. 


PRICE £25,000 


Further details and order to view from the Agents: DUNCAN B.GRAY & PARTNERS, 


129, a Street, 


6, Arlington 


BERKS. 


14, 


W.1, Tel 


miles from Sunningdale and 


Street, St. 


C.: Grosvenor 
James*‘s, 


2353; or HAMPTON & SONS, 
S.W.1. Tel.: Regent 8222. 


SUNNINGHILL AREA 


LTD., 


Ascot Stations and within easy access of several 
noted yolf courses. 


COMMODIOUS GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


AT PRESENT LET FURNISHED SUBJECT 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 
(Tel. a 


Particulars from : 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


4 reception rooms, 15 bed 
and dressing rooms, 6 
bathrooms, etc. All public 
services. Central heating. 


BUNGALOW LODGE 


Cottage. Stabling. 
Garage with rooms for men. 
Well-established grounds, 
2 hard tennis courts, 
walled kitchen garden, 
orchards, wood and grass- 
land. In all over 


20 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


TO 6 MONTHS’ NOTICE 
, 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


l.: REG. 8222.) 





Paddocks and about 40 acres 
under cultivation. 


53 ACRES IN ALL 


Price 


Orchard. 


Freehold £7,000 


FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 


Particulars from : 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


With Possession at September. 


2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.). Own water. 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


ON THE EDGE OF EXMOOR 


| EXCELLENT PASTURE AND DAIRY FARM 
| 152 ACRES 


with OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


OF ABOUT 





(Teal. 


REG. 8222.) 
(BE. 30,592) 











Calor gas lighting. 


GOOD FARM BUILDINGS 


with tyings for 20 cows, and 2 fine Barns. 


130 ACRES PASTURE AND 22 ARABLE 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


OR WITH FURNITURE £5,500 





(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 











WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. 





(WIM. 0081.) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD 





(243.) 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF 1HE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEE &S’ INSTITUTES 





28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





EAST SUSSEX 


fully situate some 400 ft. up, saeaanting panoramic 
views of the Downs and 

‘LY OLD ELIZABETHAN ani Brought 

Viodern Standards of Comfort and Luxury 


Bec 


LO 











4 reception. 11 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 





HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 
Occupying a quiet position away from traffic nuisances ye 


WEST SUSSEX > 


et | 
within a mile of a station with splendid train service to town. | Ina delightful position .—— up, facing south and commanding 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


thoroughly up to date and in first-class order | 


throughout. 
Small hall, 3 reception rooms, loggia, usual offices with ' 
servants’ Sitting- room, 6 bedrooms (all with lavatory 
basins, & c.), 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 
2 excellent Garages. 


Delightful well-maintained gardens including lawns, flower 
beds and borders, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, “one a small 





copse. In all A LITTLE OVER AN ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH DEFERRED 
POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, | | 
as above. ay, 476) | 
BUCKS | 


Between Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient | 
for Main Line Station to London. 


Sheltered situation in rural country—For Sale 





ovely views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE INCLUDING A GEORGIAN PERIOD 
HOUSE 
seated amidst parklike. surroundings. 




















Mai lectricity. Central Heating. First-class AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE : 
Matin water “a inn theme OF CHARACTER. , 3 reception, billiards room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
9 . P Main electricity and water. Central heating. ian tae : 
Delic “ul well-maintained gardens, including. kitchen Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms Electric a aia Main Water. 
gard ft fruit, fully stocked orchards, En Tou as * . entra eating. 
Gri: le Geatk, Midgntioens Guimening Peel. Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. _ peiottag an 
Pasture and Arable. In all Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. | 3 cottages, stabling, delightful gardens and grounds with 
NEARLY 28 ACRES stand Pennisi Court. Gauss Court lake, open-air swimming bath, walled kitchen garden> 
More Land Available if Required abi ‘ woodland, parklands and rich water meadows bounded 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,000 24 ACRES by a river, in all about 120 ACRES 
Would be Sold Fully Furnished. Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly 
Ac 8: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,175) | recommended. rn), Sale te OES 6 ee ecient 
23, MOUNT ST., W TI SON & CO Grosvenor 
arc” ENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 e 1441 
LOVELY POSITION. SURREY HILLS HANTS, NEAR BASINGSTOKE | 


Tigh up with beautiful views. 17 miles London. 





RCHITECT-BUILT MODERN HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER in first-rate order and extremely well- 
appointed. 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Main 


services, Radiators. Garage and flat. Beautifully 
timbered gardens of singular charm. 
3 ACRES £7,000 WITH POSSESSION 


FURTHER 3 ACRES AND COTTAGE IF REQUIRED 
Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





300 feet up. Delightful views. 


| mile a. 





ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE OF 52 ACRES 

with well-appointed residence. 12 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Main electricity and 
water. Lodge. Well- timbered. gardens, pasture and woods 
with large LAKE. 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH POST-WAR POSSESSION. 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


SUSSEX, NEAR LEWES 





“ ginautanty CHARMING SMALL ESTATE 
enjoying perfect seclusion in lovely country, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception. Main electricity. 
Stabling. Garage. Small farmery. 6 cottages. Delight- 
ful gardens. Woodland with large Lake and pasture land. 
FOR SALE WITH 40 ACRES 
Post-war Possession. 


Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








CHAMBERLAINE BROTHERS & HARRISON 


OF SHREWSBURY 


10 MILES W. OF TAUNTON. £6,750 


MOPERNISED FARMHOUSE in perfect order. 
3 reception, 7 bed, 2 bath. Main electricity. Garage 
and re outbuildings. Attractive grounds and pasture. 
11 ACRES. Possession, say, in 3 months. 
cuamaeeana BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
(Tel. 2061.) 


S. DEVON (near Coast). Post-war Possession, 
£4,750 

DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE with wonderful 

views, near bus to good town. 5 eo . 3 recep- 


Main electricity. Garage. 1% AC 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & ‘HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


-~. 


WORCESTERSHIRE £4, 500 


(Post-war Possession.) 
EEN ANNE HOUSE of great character and charm. 


5 8 bed, 3 bath. Main electricity and water. Cottage, 
build = Old-world grounds 3% ACRES, more land 
ay i € 


\MBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


a" 





(Tel. : 2061) 
CORNISH COAST. £4,850 
Near good town and golf. 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed, 3 bath, main electricity, | 
water and drains. Garage. Lovely grounds of 3% ACRE 
(Post-war Possession.) 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


GENTLEMAN’S DAIRY & MIXED FARM, 


20 Acres. 
BETWEEN EVESHAM & STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


£8,750 
MALL MODERNISED RESIDENCE in pretty 
village. Hall, 2 reception, 4-5 bed, bath (h. & c.), w.c.s. 
Main electricity and water. Splendid modern farm build- 
ings in A.1 order. Richland (half arable), well fenced and 


drained. Possession. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
so UTH HEREFORDSHIRE £3,950 


EORGIAN RESIDENCE in LOVELY DISTRICT. 
Hall, 3 reception, 6-7 bed, bath, etc. Main electricity. 
Ample buildings. About 7 ACRES. Possession. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON. Shrewsbury. 


| 


Ss. | 


| proposition. 


_THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 


WILTSHIRE. £4,500 


| SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE in village with buses to 
Salisbury. 4 bed, bath, 3 reception. Main electricity. 
Garage. Nice gardens. 2 ACRES. Possession by arrange- 
ment. Very labour-saving. Low rates. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. £5,250 


ATTRACTIVE OLD RESIDENCE, modernised, in 
small village, 6 miles Northampton (frequent buses). 
6 bed, bath, 2 reception. Main electricity, gas, water and 
drains. Large garage, barn and _ stabling. Excellent 
grounds, orchard, etc., 3 ACRES. Possession. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY RESIDENTIAL 
HOTEL (fully licensed) in West Midlands. 


FOr SALE, £45,000 with 18-hole golf course. 35-40 bed 
(all h. & c.), 17 bathrooms. Main services. Central 
Cottages. Lovely grounds, 170 ACRES. Unique 
Magnificently furnished. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


et, 

















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.|! 


(Euston 7000) 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


MAPLE & Co, Lio. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 
(Regent 4685) 


IN WILTS, HANTS, SUSSEX, OXON, BERKSHIRE 
EARLY GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


MUST BE IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION 


WITH 12 TO 14 BEDROOMS 





LAND FROM 500 TO 3,000 ACRES 


A Q@OOD PRICE WILL BE PAID FOR SUITABLE ESTATE 





Write: Martz & Co., LtD., as above. 
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sheniennann GEORGE TROLAOPE & SONS «es. 


“ 68, Victoria St., 
( ines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, s. Ww. 41 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 __ 





1, 





SUSSEX, IN A GRAND POSITION, HIGH UP, WITH WONDERFUL 


ELEVEN MILES FROM EASTBOURNE. 
A.D. 1510. 
TO BE SOLD 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE, recently the 
subject of a large outlay in careful modernisation and 
addition, having well-proportioned, and not low, rooms, 
the old period features and timber-work having been 
displayed in a delightful manner. 
11 bed and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms, fine lounge (28ft. by 
17ft.) , 3 other sitting rooms, servants’ hall and complete offices. 
( eo pen Electricity. Ample water. 
CRETE SWIMMING POOL. 
A FINE. ‘OL D BARN ‘am: 5 or 6 cars). 














5 TTAGE. 

VE PRODUCT iv E KITC HEN GARDEN. 
SIMPL may BUT VERY PLEASING, OLD-WORLD 
RDENS (maintained by one man). 


FREEHOLD £11,000 


EN TOUT CAS TENNIS COURT. PRETTY WOODS. GARDENS, ORCHARD ANP PADDOCKS OF 30 ACRES. 
Personally ,inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (Cc. 2314.) 


3, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 
LONDON, W.1 RALPH PAY & TAYLOR neg 
JUST PLACED IN THE SALE MARKET | AND _ OFFERED WITH EARLY POSSESSION» 


ALVERN HILLS, 700 ft. up. REGENCY HOUSE of BEAUTIFUL LINCOLNSHIRE WOLDS 




















































: : : - M . HALF- -AN-HOUR’S RAIL OF PADDINGTO 
particular charm with Adam decorations, secluded E farket Rasen 6 miles, Lincoln 10 miles. Convenient for several good golf courses. GEO 
in nearly 10 ACRES. 4 reception, 8 bedrooms (5 with ad er ; , GIAN-STYLE HOUSE, secluded in nearly 5 ACRES 
basins), 4 bathrooms. All services. Heating. Garages, : oa See > ; ‘ adjoining common. 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathroon, 


stabling. Farmery, cottage. Shady gardens, pasture, 


: Main water and electricity. Central heating. Garage 
arable and woodland. FREEHOLD £8,000. 


cottage. Old-established grounds and 2 meadow 
FREEHOLD, £7,000. 





HILTERN HILLS, 500 ft. up. Main line station within 
a mile. DISTINCTIVE OLD-STYLE HOU 
amid lovely grounds of about 6 ACRES. Long drive with 
lodge. 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main water, 
gas and electricity. Heating. Garages, stabling. Two 
bungalows. FREEHOLD, £8,500. 


ADJACENT TO FAMOUS KENTISH DEER PARK. 
5 miles ae Maidstone, 350 ft. up, on gravel soil 
RESTORED TUDOR FARMHOUSE of irresistili: 
charm, Soclesiian half-timbered interior. Lounge hal! 
2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Water and ele: 
tricity. Central heating. FINE OLD BARN, stabling, 
garage and cottage, outbuildings. Inexpensive grounds and 
paddock. About 7 ACRES FREEHOLD, only £5,000. 
EST SUSSEX, between Midhurst and Petworth. 
Fine views of South Downs. EXQUISITELY 


DJOINING PRIVATE PARK AI AND ) GOLF COURSE 
APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE entirely upon two A in pretty part of Essex, convenient for Brentwood and 
floors, erected in 1909 regardless of cost. 4 reception, 9 bed- Shenfield—fast trains in 30 minutes. IMPOSING 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Electricity and water. Central FINE OLD HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER HOUSE OF TUDOR DESIGN, secluded in 46 ACRES. 
heating. Garages. 3 cottages and Secondary House (4 bed- secluded in grounds of nearly 7 ACRES. 3 reception, 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main services. 
rooms). GARDENS A FEATURE. Lawns, beautiful trees, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water. Heating. Garage, Heating. Garage, stabling. 2 cottages and bungalow. 








grassland, etc., OVER 12 ACRES. Executors’ sale, will | stabling, farmery. Shady gardens, fine trees, pasture. | Matured grounds, fine forest trees, pasture and arable. 
accept £8,000 (cost considerably more). FREEHOLD ONLY £3,250. FREEHOLD, ONLY £6,500, or for Residence, grounds 
cs Sole Agents, as above. of 8 acres and 2 cottages, £5, . 






















CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 per line. Min. 3 lines.) 


AUCTIONS AUCTIONS FOR SALE ESTATE AGENTS 
















































































Sir Bunnell H. Burton to SELL by AUCTION HELPSTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE tion, nursery, 4 beds, bath, 2 w.c.s. 


at IPSWICH on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEM- HOME OF THE POET JOHN CLARE _ services. Telephone. Power plugs throughout. 
B 








1 mile of the centre of the Market and  ©/a7mingly situated in the village, facing South inspection at the house. Good bus and train 
County Town of Ipswich, Suffolk, comprising " : - 1R= 
a SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT MANSION The Attractive Stone-built Freehold COUN- Box _ 157. 
known as * Birkfield,’’ Belstead Road, Ips- TRY RESIDENCE known as “THE OLD 





pal and 6 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. dining room and study, all having polished affording excellent trout fishing and 


Possession on completion. Also 60 Acres of bered gardens and grounds of 34 acre. The 
well timbered land adjoining, and various whole property maintained in fine condition. 











10, Queen Street, Ipswich, or of the Auc- , — . . te. 2 acres aw ite ardens whs ANTS 
enerss, #8, Princes Uisert, loewich. By direction of Executors. etc. 2 acres of lawn, kitchen gardens, orchard. LEICESTERSHIRE and NORTH 


N F course 4 ing. ice £8,000. 
THANET, KENT ear golf course and hunting. Price £ 








Golf Course, and comprising a Superior 137 Acres highly productive land. Other (gravity fed). Telephone. Garage and sheds. Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneer 


4 reception rooms, 5 principal and 5 secondary —ouses and cottages. 3%, ag all — = young fruit trees, TIES. (Tel.: Ipswich 4334.) 
bedrooms, bathroom and the usual domestic enclosed by a rabbit fence. Very beautiful 7 > THAN IRF a 
offices. Electricity installed, partial central Messrs. wag hth ys MARCHANT & SON situation, south aspect, sheltered, secluded, SUSSEX, = a ‘sgh AMPSHIE pista 
heating. Extensive range of first-class farm Will offer for ‘ ALE by Al CTION, by direction but only 10 minutes’ walk from village and House or Cottage in these counties, 
buildings. Farm. bailiff’s house, 4 cottages, Of Executors of Fredk. Swinford decd., at bus. Ideal for couple wishing to retire to the T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three FB ide 
and 296 Acres of sound, well watered arable COUNTY HOTEL, CANTERBURY, on country, with an interesting occupation 4 











< ; : "4 sfield, Har 
fence and of easy occupation. The present 3 p.m. Particulars . the Auctioneers, acres rough shooting (mostly rabbits) available JOHN DOwLER & Co., Peter 



























owner has maintained a home-bred Friesian Guilton, Ash, Canterbury. at low rent. Fishing in vicinity.—J. S. Davis, (Petersfield 359). Il 
Herd with an accredited licence since 1930, Soleote, Beech Road, Heswall, Cheshire. SUSSEX AND ADJOINING + COUNT I 
and the estate is eminently suitable for an Jarvis & CO.,of Haywards Heath, speci 
Attested Farm. VACANT POSSESSION at WANTED in High-class Residences and Estates, 1 
Candlemas, 1945. a “ ; : — Fos TO LET of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 
’ ’ . Near Goring or Streatley. For 

ee ye to ° present or post-war occupation. Small DORSET. Comfortable Modern Furnished west ae sap pet 
will offer the above highly attractive AGRI- | Country House wanted with about 4 bedrooms House overlooking Parkstone golf eourse, Cc ERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISO 
CULTURAL PROPERTY. for SALE by 8nd 1 or 2 bathrooms.—Box 156. to let for not less than 12 months. Near club- | pg HAMBERUATN Ae rewsbury 2061 (2 | 
AUCTION at ST. ANDREW’S. HALL, ewe : = house and Bournemouth. 4 bedrooms (1 with 0>Hrewsbury. Biaridath od 
PENRITH, on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, ERTS. Wanted, Modern House within dressing room and private bathroom), 2 large Y ORKSHIR E and NORTHE 
1944, at 2 p.m. Printed Particulars and Plans daily reach of London. 5-6 bedrooms, reception rooms and study, maid’s small COUNTIES. Landed, Residential 
may be obtained from the Auctioneers, St. Good garden 34/3 acres. Good price will be _Sitting-room. Beautiful views. 6 guineas a Agricultural Estates—BAREER, Son 
Andrew’s Churchyard, Penrith (Tel. 135), paid for suitable freehold property. Particulars week or near offer, including linen, ete— f[ywis, F.S.I., F.AI., 4, Park Sat 
or Messrs. Arnison & Co., Solicitors, Penrith to “H. W.,’’ Alexandra House, Harpenden Box 133. Leeds 1. FereL *egho7) 


Tel. 7). Road, a. pO Herts. 





nst 


’ 4 > 3 . i " amated Wi i 
meadow and pasture land all lying in a ring SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1944, at £2,500. Vacant possession in autumn. 960 Sussex (Crawley | 528), amalg 


IPSWICH saci EDFORD ( ehold? ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE, 
Be divectio » Executors of the near). For Sale Freehold 
SPURLINGS & HEMPSON ino _leaaaaetasiataaitaai oy sendicssiel tamed Geanion omer READING, CAVERSHAM 
pre kindred Sy Bhs Bor: a0 dbs dads Adapted Mellowed brick and tiles. 114 acres. 3 recep- and WOKINGHAM. 


All main BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
ped: > gp c 1 COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
20, 1944, at 3 p.m., THE BIRKFIELD = 7 ™#e8 from Peterborough and 7 miles from Good range of brick outhouses. Garage for Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
ESTATE of 109 acres, 2 roods, 26 poles, within : 7 Stamford. : 2 cars. Architect’s 1944 report available for NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 

1 close to the Railway Stati servic Rei nonsonn i; ioe £375 ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—GIppys 
and close to the Railway Station. services. Early possession. Price £3,750. B Aiatdnohaad (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 
wich, containing 6 reception rooms, 10 princi- VICARAGE,"’ containing entrance hall, DEVON. For Sale, Ornamental Fish Ponds’ ~EVON and 8 AND W. COU NTIES~ 


sanctuary for sw and wildfowl. In lovely The only complete illustrated Register 
Central heating, main electricity, gas and oak floors, drawing room overlooking garden, SRRCUORLY ZOT SWEDE Bd WECIOW!. 28 1OVENY (Price 2s. 6d.). Selected lists free.—RIPPoN, 


water. 4 cottages, garages, stabling, glass- 6 bedrooms, nursery, 2 bathrooms. Well eae a ya nm oo Ro “er BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 
houses surrounded by level parks and well equipped domestic offices. Stone-built double Re y i Bxeter. —HEwiit & Co., 19, Barnfiel NEVON and “WEST DORSET T. 
wooded plantations of over 40 acres, suitable | garage and stable. Electricity, main water and st Bic a _ 


- Sees ose r r d edium-sized 
for a private school, | home or institution. modern sanitation. Delightful and well tim- KENT; TU NBRIDGE WELLS. Well built pl ayy Mn Ig MI = __— 


House for Sale, freehold, with vacant particularly invited to communicate with 
ssession. select 7 
smaller lots. The property offers scope for For SALE by AUCTION at Peterborough on “Aer eet ie Facing open country in selec Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 


I A bo 2 LC residential area. South and west aspect, C onstant e ries anda lon waiting 
future development, being in a compact block SEP EMBER 6, 1944. VAC ANT POS- carriage sweep 50 yds. Three floors and base- ge pele moray ~pype No jo 
of 109 acres on the outskirts of Ipswich with SESSION on completion. Particulars from ment, comprising 4 reception rooms, 6 bed- ry 
frontages of 3,320 ft. to a main road and DAKING & WRIGHT, rooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 kitchens, excellent ad AMPSHIRE ae Pee 
ihe 2,950 ft. to secondary roads. Estate Offices, Peterborough (Tel. 2347). domestic offices. Large coachhouse, stabling COUN ph LL a & ‘es. A.J 
eaenors (orton Ba.) may 0S sbtetnnd Soo and cottage, good accommodation. Well kept | S0uthampton.—-WALLER 100 “ _ 
the Solicitors, Messrs. Josselyn| & Sons, garden, bowling green, greenhouse, toolshed, Business established over — 


HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, 
View by appointment. —Box 155. F.S.1., F.A.L), Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 


By order of the Owner, T. M. Scott, Esq. Within easy reach of Broadstairs and other Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) _ 
PENRITH, CUMBERLAND Coastal Towns, also Golf Links and good rail Les. Excellent 200-acre Corn and Potato SSOP OIIURE, berder counticn and North 
The Lake District gener Farm. Modern house. Vacant possession. § Wales for residences, farms, etc., \ ite 
4 A a Z <p : Substantially built Residence (3 reception, _— -Box _ 147. the Principal Agents—HALL, W ATERID:: AND 
Valuable Freehold Residential and Agri- § beds), MINSTER HOUSE, Minster, . : ‘ OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 20 O81.) 
cultural Estate known as GREENGILL, standing in own grounds and_ paddocks WaAtES (NORTH). Cottage (re-built 1939) - a = 
situate abc » miles fi Penri [ais 8 ‘Sear Abece Wane aismened Sa cea F , bedroom, bathroom (h. & UFFOLK AND EASTERN COUN TIPS. 
ituate about 112 miles from Penrith, 6 mile 12% Acres (vacant possession house and iving-room a i ae 
from Ullswater and adjacent to the Penrith grounds). Also, adjoining above, Farm of ©:)- All wood _ floors. Own water supply WOODCOCK & SON, Estate gens, 


Residence commanding magnificent views, arable lands with good building sites, 21 small 8 large huts suitable pigs, poultry, dogs, ete. SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PROPEX 
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LONDON, Ws CURTIS & HENSON 0 “=mcnint 











By direction of the Executor of Viscount Furness. 
THE BURROUGH COURT ESTATE 
Near MELTON MOWBRAY, LEICESTERSHIRE 


In a first-class hunting district. About 2%, hours by rail to London. Occupying @ magnificent site about 500 feet above sea level. 


THE RESIDENCE, which has been damaged by fire, will be Sold in its existing condition. CAPITAL HUNTING AND STUD STABLES. 
Two excellent lodges. Modern Home farm. Several cottages. Aeroplane hangar and landing field. Ample water supply. Main electric light 
and power. Modern drainage. 


About 514 ACRES 


The above FREEHOLD ESTATE will be offered for SALE by AUCTION as a Whole, or in Lots, 
on September 26th, 1944, at Melton Mowbray. 


Solicitors: Messrs, MIDDLETON & Co. 52, John Street, Sunderland. Auctioneers: Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. recent 200 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1_ 








NORTH SURREY DOWNS _ 


Glorious open position near golf course. 








JRITE BISHOP’S STORTFORD- | NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


On high ground with fine views. 


HERTS-ESSEX BORDE RS 








MALL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE in old-world village. P ODERN TUDOR-STYLE COTTAGE built 20 years 
S Wealth oak beams and period features. 3 beamed COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE recently entirely M ago to Owner’s requirements. Lounge 28 ft. long, 








reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage and modernised ready for immediate occupation. 5 minutes | dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Exquisitely appointed 
buildings. Charming gardens, tennis court, orchard and from bus service. 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception | throughout. Main eo — Pretty ee 
paddocks. 14 ACRES. FREEHOLD, £5,200, with rooms. All main services. Garage. Well-stocked garden | Specimen trees and shrubs, and a garden appealing to 
vacant possession.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 1, ACRES. PRICE ONLY £4,250, with possession — | enthusiasts. FREEHOLD, £3,500, with vacant possession. 
40, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance in Sackville Street). Tel. : “” ‘ : . ~~ | F. L, MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 


Regent 2481. F. L. MERCER & CO., as above, ' (entrance in Sackville Street). Tel.: Regent 2481 








By Direction of The Most Honourable the Marquess of Cholmondeley. 


NORFOLK 


King’s Lynn 12 miles, Fakenham 7 miles. Close to Sandringham, Hunstanton and Brancaster. 


OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE HOUGHTON ESTATE. 2,740 ACRES 
SUITABLE FOR INVESTMENT OR LARGE-SCALE MECHANISED FARMING 


5 Farms, Accommodation Land and Cottages. 


RENT ROLL £2,947 3s. 4d. 


For SALE either as a WHOLE, in 2 BLOCKS, or in 38 LOTS 


PART 1. As « WHOLE or in 31 LOTS. 
THE BIRCHAM ESTATE - - - > - 1,474 ACRES 
PART 2. As a WHOLE or in 7 LOTS. 


THE WEST RUDHAM AND HARPLEY ESTATE -_ 1,265 ACRES 


SALE BY AUCTION at the GLOBE HOTEL, KINQ’S LYNN, on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1944, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately) 
Particulars (price 2s. 6d.) may be obtained from: The Resident Agent—A. H. Munro, Esq., F.L.A.S., Estate Office, Houghton, King’s Lynn. 


“ 


The Solicitors: Messrs. Walters and Co., 9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2, or the Auctioneers— 


MESSRS. BIDWELL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors, Land Agents and Auctioneers. Head Office: 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge. And at London, Ely and Ipswich. 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. "T RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St.,W.1 





17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING ___ Reading 4112 Grosvenor 2861. _ Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London ”’ 

ya sf £1,450 FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION OF HOUSE 
Oc OF THE CHOICEST AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES WITH WELL EVON. 800 ft. up, 8 miles Tiverton. Small thatched House (4 bed) and 4 adjoining 
RESTORED thatched Cottages (let £40 p.a.). Main electricity, water and drainage. Stables, 


forge and garden 4%. ACRE.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,584) 
SMALL PERIOD HOUSE ———$<$<_— - = is IEE glace 
EVON. 175 ACRES. £6,750. Useful Dairy and Stock Farm, intersected by 





IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF WARWICKSHIRE a 4 miles | panei a passes. 350 ft. up. CHARMING RESIDENCE. 

. ; “ : s A poe Hall, 3 reception with parquet floors, bathroom, 6 bedrooms (2 h. and c.). Central 

y privately offered, a famous ENGLISH FARM noted for its fertility, together heating. Electric light. Telephone. Garage, farmbuildings, accredited cowhouse for 30. 
wh the finely placed small Period House of Tudor origin. 3 spacious reception, 7 bed- 2 Cottages. Gardens, orchard, pasture, arable and wood. Possession September.— 
' tus, 2 bathrooms. Co.s’ electricity and water. Garage, stabling, etc., and well-kept TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,705) 


e riens. The agricultural portion is one of the best-farmed in England, and present aa ne ae 
r would be willing (if desired) to manage this area until new occupier could fully 


ver. The total FREEHOLD, AND THE PRICE REALLY EXCEPTIONAL RESIDENCE. 7 OR 13 ACRES 
£22,000. © total area is over 200 ACHES, ‘ NORTH HERTS. 2 miles station (bus service). First-class modern character 
house with all conveniences. Hall, 3/4 reception, 4 bath, 6 bedrooms. Main 


The orty is wi asy of Birmingham. 1 f a 
at SEY & OER one ee _— water and electricity. Central heating. Telephone. Double garage. Inexpensive 




















WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. gardens. Kitchen garden and orchards. 2 cottages optional.—TRESIDDER & Co., 
= 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,492) 
C ELTENHAM AND NORTH 
DEVON and S. A Ss 
COTSWOLDS BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON, INCLUDING THAMES - S.& W. COUNTIE 
3. H. BAYLEY & SONS VALLEY FOR SELROTED LISTS OF 
eis -~> pamela FOR PARTICULARS OF ALL PROPERTIES AVAILABLE 
PO RORNTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, apply: RIPPON, BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I. 
2 NADE, CHELTENHAM. CYRIL JONES, F.A.1., F.V.A., Station Front, Maidenhead. (Tel. : 2033.) (ue 2008) «EXTER. Tel: 2000. 
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BOURNEMOUTH: F 4 &X SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S8.1., F.A.I. I ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., P.A.1. 


T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 











WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 

E, STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 

H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.8.I., A.s.1. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A, 
DORSET 


In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links. Only 7 miles from Bournemout), 
TO BE SOLD WITH POSSESSION 6 MONTHS AFTER CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES WITH GERMANY 


THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PRO- sn lid 
PERTY WifrH COMFORTABLE ; 
RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CON- 
DITION, AND FITTED WITH 








ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENTI- 
ENCES. 
6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ ‘i 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, “a 
4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak-panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
complete domestic offices. 
Company’s electric light. Main 
water and drainage. Central heat- 1 
ing. Vita glass windows in all sitting 
rooms. 3 heated garages. Excellent 
cottage and chauffeur’s rooms. , 
Heated range of greenhouses, fruit 
room, potting shed. 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
are of unusual charm and character, and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by R. Walla: 
and Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and boathouse; artistic summ¢ 
house; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc.; the whole extending to an area of just over 
13 ACRES 
For full particulars and price, apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
ON THE FRINGE OF THE 
NEAR LYMINGTON, HANTS EPSOM 
COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE IN EXCELLENT CONDITION THROUGHOUT NEW FOREST 
occupying a nice sunny position on the outskirts of the town. FOR SALE 1% miles from « oe ae about 14 miles from 
TIVE RESIDENCE 
7 bedrooms (all fitted lavatory basins), 4 bathrooms, AN ATTRACTIV s A COMFORTABLE SMALL MODERN 
4 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. ALL ON TWO FLOORS. RESIDENCE 
Central heating. All main services. 8 bedreoms, 2 bathrooms, 3 large reception rooms, Sun occupying a secluded position away from the main road. 
Loggia. Good domestic offices. 
GARAGE. SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGE. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. Main 
All main services, part central heating, 2 garages, good electric lighting. Spacious outbuildings. 
WELL MATURED GROUNDS OF ABOUT tennis court. ORNAMENTAL AND KITCHEN GARDENS, 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS of about ORCHARD, PADDOCK, in all about 
3 ACRES 
1 ACRE 4 ACRES 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
’ | PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, | For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old | Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 
Bournemouth. Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


youri ition 7 i yi welli ilities to Lord 
In a favourite position just off a good main road with easy travelling facilities to Lordon WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


A DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 


(ABOUT 6 MILES) | 4 miles from Wimborne. 7 miles from Bournemouth. 
| 
CHOICE SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE | 
| 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIOUSLY FITTED TUDOR PERIOD-STYLE PROPERTY 
HOUSE COMPLETRK WITH EVERY CONCEIVABLE CONVENIENCE AND 
COMFORT WITH COMFORTABLE HOUSE IN GOOD REPAIR 
6 bedrooms (all fitted with h. & c. basins), 2 bathrooms, drawing room (24ft. by 18 ft.), a" : i 
oak: panelled dining room (24ft. by 14ft.) with timbered ceiling and polished oak floor. 9 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Lounge hall, 
Sun loggia. Maids’ sitting room. Excellent kitchen and domestic offices. Cloakroom. Good domestic offices. 
2 Garages. Gardener's cottage. Outbuildings. Gas operated and thermostatically Main electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Telephone. 
controlled central heating. Main water. Company’s electricity. Attractive cottage. Garages. Stabling. 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS FORM A LOVELY SETTING FOR THE | THE GROUNDS INCLUDE WALLED-IN KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
HOUSE AND THEY ARE ATTRACTIVELY ARRANGED AND INEXPENSIVE LAWNS AND TENNIS COURT AND ARE TASTEFULLY LAID OUT WITH 
TO MAINTAIN WITH TENNIS LAWN, FLOWER BEDS, LILY POND, FRUIT SPECIMEN TREES AND RHODODENDRONS. 
AND VEGETABLE GARDENS, gg hae DELIGHBFUL WOODLAND, THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
The whole extending to an area of about 10 ACRES 
38 ACRES. PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
HUNTLY LODGE RE 


ESTATE, ABERDEENSHI 


: 





‘ Wh WELL MANAGED GROUSE MOO! 
MAGNIFICENTLY ee a LARGE QUANTITY OF MATURED 
PLACED MANSION TIMBER 
(Requisitioned) 


VALUABLE GRASS PARKS, SIX 


eemeniaee FARMS, MANY SMALLHOLDINGS 





WALLEDGARDENS. HARDTENNIS 
PICTURESQUELODGEENTRANCE, 
GARAGE, STABLES, SAW MILL, 
SEVERAL COTTAGES and FARM 
BUILDINGS 


In al) nearly 


5,000 ACRES 


GROSS RENTAL 


5 MILES OF SALMON AND TROUT £2,109 PER ANNUM 


FISHING 


eae 


lustrated particulars and plan from the Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (il BRANCH OFFICES) 

















(zzz JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “ez 
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London.” 


93, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
BETWEEN TORQUAY (6} Miles) and BRIXHAM (2} Miles) 


Adjoining the beautiful River Dart with lovely views, Close to Torbay and Churston Station and Golf Links. 
PART OF THE GREENWAY ESTATE 
COMPRISING 


THIS EXCELLENT FARM OF 236 ACRES 


WITH A LOVELY SITUATION ADJOINING THE 
RIVER DART 


GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE, 6 bed and bath. Good stone- 
built steading. Excellently arranged shippons for 18- 





Danish Style Pigsty. Cottage. Very fertile red land. 


PARKLIKE MEADOWS SLOPING TO RIVER, WITH 
DEEP-WATER YACHT ANCHORAGE. 





ANOTHER GOOD FARM OF 70 ACRES 





LOWER GREENWAY FARMHOUSE SUPERIOR HOUSE. 5 beds, bath, EXCELLENT a eee Cres 


MODERN STONE BUILDINGS. Shippons for 13. 
5 ACRES ORCHARDING. Rich dairying and market 
gardening land. 


UNIQUE HOLDING ADJOINING A LOVELY BAY 
ON THE ESTUARY OF THE DART. 16 ACRES, 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, 4 beds. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE COTTAGES IN VILLAGE, All 
services laid on or available. Let at low rents. Butcher’s 
Shop and builders’ premises. 

Let to a good tenantry. No outgoings. 


RIPE BUILDING LAND AND SITES WITH LOVELY 
VIEWS. ALL SERVICES. 








SS as 


GALMPTON MILL FROM LOWER GREENWAY CHARMING AND VALUABLE WOODLANDS. A QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE. 


ALTOGETHER ABOUT 415 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS AS{WHOLE OR IN LOTS (if not previously disposed of) by JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
at the VILLAGE INSTITUTE, GALMPTON, on FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1944, at 4 p.m. 


Solicitors : Messrs. Hooper & Wollen, Carlton House, Torquay. Land Agent: D. M. Waterson, Esq., Estate Office, Churston, S. Devon. 
Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Illustrated Particulars, price 2s. 6d. 

















FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Established 1799) Telograms : 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





In a favoured district near the Kent Border. London 20 miles, | In an attractive situation. About 22 miles from Lond 
AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE | MODERN HOUSE 
7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, lounge hall, billiards room and 2 reception rooms | 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms. Companies’ electricity and water. Modern 
| 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES | cea 
nin ene enn | 2 GARAGES. GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS. GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN AND ORCHARD | ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. IN ALL NEARLY 
ABOUT 1% ACRES | 3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD | PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


| 
Recommended by the Owners’ Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 








“ ONvon, ews BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY “ots” 





Absolute quiet. Safe area. TRULY AN OLD-WORLD GEM IN WEST SUSSEX | JUST OFFERED 
ENTRE of the NORFOLK BROADS WITH ALMOST IMMEDIATE POSSESSION nn ernie 


ASCINATING PICTURESQUE TUDOR RESIDENCE of tremendous appea 
HARMING HOUSE OF CHARAC- F with its oaken interior, open fireplaces built of old toned red brick, tiled roof with 


a 
= A A Ss 
ER dating 1765. Completely modernised. picturesque gables, chimney stacks, leaded lights and always much admired by all. oe 


High up, magnificent views. Splendid Trout 


large reception, excellent offices, 6 bed- In perfect order and containing 3 good reception, 5 nice bedrooms, modern bathroo ; H 
a every convenience. Garage. and splendid offices. Company’s water. Main electric light and power. Modern one ee yy the Taw and 
he i Ee. orchard and kitchen drainage. Garage and lovely old garden with lawns, paved paths. Tennis court, -aisae pong 
den, and a further 4 ACRES if required. lily pool. Kitchen garden, orchard and paddock. in all nearly 3 ACRES. pypavee” er RESIDENCE 
3 reception, 6/8 bed, bath, electric light, 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. OWNER SEARCHED FOR YEABS TO FIND THIS LOVELY HOME | excellent water, garage, stabling, A og : 
PRICE ASKED £7,750 FREEHOLD (or near offer) | 4 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD, £4,800. 
mbins.< aia iy tied dae THE PICK OF THE MARKET IN THIS VERY FAVOURITE PART | ‘ee cas ae, 
rompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. ” 0152.) BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, S.W. 3. (Kens. 0152) ABSOLUTE BARG er 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


1, 


ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
** Estate, Harrods, London.*’ 


OFFICES 


West Byileet 
and Haslemer 
Offices 








SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 





1 hour Town. 3 miles main line. 
A REALLY EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY 
300 feet up, approached by long drive. 


MELLOWED RED BRICK RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception and billiards room, 30 ft. by 

5 fi 0 bed and 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
me Pty lavatory basins in all bedrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Companies’ gas and 
water. Telephone. Garage for 4. Stabling. Bungalow 
and entrance lodge. Delightful grounds. Hard tennis 
court. Rock and water garden, lily pools and stream. 
orchard, kitchen garden. Smallfarmery. In all about, 


26 ACRES 
FOR SALE with Earlv Possession 





VIRGINIA WATER c.2 


2 miles from station with electric trains to Waterloo, convenient 
to shops and local buses. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS RESIDENCE 
suitable alike for private occupation or commercial 
purposes. 10 bedrooms, 3 dre ssing rooms, 4 large reception 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, servants’ hall. Main wate Tr; electricity, 
and drainage. Garage for 3 cars with chauffeur’s flat above. 
Lodge, delightful gardens, prolific kitchen garden and 
parklike paddocks and woodlands. In all about 
13 ACRES. PRICE 3,000 GUINEAS 

Inspected and recommended by Owner’s Joint Sole Agents: 
Messrs. BUCKLAND & SONS, Windsor; and HARRODS, LTD., 
62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 


DORSET 


Beautiful district. First-rate sporting. 





ONE OF THE BEST SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATES 
with a 
GENUINE TUDOR RESIDENCE 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, good 
offices. Stabling for 6. Garages. 


COTTAGES, FARMERY, etc. LOVELY OLD GROUNDS 
SURROU NDE D BY A MOAT. Lawns, kitchen garden, 


large lake, park-like pasturelands, arable and valuable 
woodlands. In all about 
450 ACRES. ALL IN HAND 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


DERBYSHIRE PEAKS c.4 
Magnificent views to several counties, and only 5 miles from 
the County Town. 
A COMPACT MINIATURE ESTATE with small 
luxury DWELLING HOUSE with small oak-beamed 
hall, fine lounge, dining room and sun loggia, play room 
with cocktail bar, 4 good bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, model offices. First-rate outbuildings, 
garage, 6 superior Cottages, model farmery carrying 
attested stock; standing for 11 beasts, etc. A good pleasure 
ground, together with valuable pasture land. In all about 
22 ACRES, producing about £660 per annum. To SELL 
FREEHOLD. PRICE £12,000. A further 40 Acres avail- 
able at £40 per acre. 
Recommended as something unique by HARRODS LTD., 
62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 


c.4 | 


Good outbuildings. | 


double | 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Kbrompton Road, 
S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
VIRGINIA WATER c.2 


On high ground, in a pleasant and quiet situation, one mile 
from station. 


HOME OF ARTISTRY AND DISTINCTIVE 
CHARM 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 
DELIGHTFUL AND SUNNY GARDEN OF ABOUT 
3, ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


INCLUDING FITTED CARPETS, PELMETS AND 

WINDOW CURTAINS, ELECTRIC COOKER’ AND 

VALUABLE CHANDELIER jAND ELECTRIC 
FITTINGS, 


of the contents can be 
valuation if required. 


Also the whole purchased ‘by 


Inspected and strongly recommended by 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDERS c.2 


GEORGIAN HOUSE OF CHARACTER, standing 

in attractive grounds and commanding fine views 
of unspoiled country. Easy access to shops, post office, 
Church, ete. Accommodation: Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main services. Electric 
heating. Garage for 5. 2 Loose boxes. Gardener’s cottage. 
Matured garden with walled kitchen garden, orchard and 
2 rich meadows. 
: In all about 


7 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,500 

Although offered for private eccupation, the property 
has been run as a very successful Private Hotel for some 
years past, and would be sold as a Going Concern. 


Par /64 brompton Road, 
: Kensington 1490.) 


HARRODS a * 8.W.1. 
( 





LEATHERHEAD AND DORKING 


High up on the Surrey Hills with magnificent views. 
station and buses. 


P'CTURESQUE RESIDENCE. 
Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Good offices. All Company’s mains. Garage. 
Terraced garden. Lawn. Vegetable garden, fruit trees, 
etc., 1%, ACRES. ONLY £3,000 FREEHOLD. 


c.4 
1 Mile 


Architect-designed. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS, 
S.W.1. (Tel.: 


LTp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





























HARRODS, LID., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1- 





| 








LEWES FOUR MILES c 


On the outskirts of a pretty village with frequent bus serv 
to all parts. 


MODERN ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE in fi: 
class order. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroon 
Main water and electricity and central heating. Heate 
Garage. MATURED GARDEN of about ONE ACR 
with many fruit trees. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,000. 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, 


Brompton Road, 
(Tel.: Kensington 


1490. Extn. 


8.W.1. 
809.) 








XVIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE WITH 
MANY FEATURES 


Accommodation on two floors. 
and 


3 reception rooms, 5 bed 


dressing rooms, bathroom. 

PICTURESQUE FARM BUILDING, EXCELLENT 
GARDEN WITH FRUIT TREES, FRUIT WALLED, 
GREENHOUSE, FLOWER BEDS, KITCHEN GARDEN 


ete. 
FOR SALE—COMPLETE WITH 
FURNITURE 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 58.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1499, Extn. 807.) 


BEAUTIFUL FARNHAM DISTRICT c.2 


occupying a high and healthy position, and with local buses 
passing the drive. 


COMFORTABLE COUNTRY HOME, in excellent 
order and condition throughout. 3 fine reception, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water, gas and electricity 
Garage, stabling with rooms over. Gardener’s cottage. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS. Pleasure garden, 
kitchen garden, orchard (prolific in fruit and vegetables), 
and an area of grassland. In all about 16 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £11,500. Rates only about £22 per annum 
HARRODS LTD., S.W.1. 
(Tel.: 


62/64, Brompton Road, 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





LOVELY CORNISH COAST 


Ful. Southerly and banked with magnificent views, 
path to private beach, combined. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A SUN TRAP RESIDENCE, beautifully fitted and 
in excellent order. 





Lounge, dining, 5 beds, 2 bathrooms; modern drainage. 
Company’ s electric light. 


Private water supply, — large GARAGE. 
Ideal GARDENS with TE RACES, FLOWER 
BEDS, KITCHEN GARDEN 





In all about 
1 ACRE 


VERY REASONABLE PRICF 
CONTENTS WOULD BE SOLD. 
(Tel. : 





e3 


Kensington 1490. Eatn, 807). 
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A successful quest for Old Angus 
is gran) compensation for previous 
disappointments. Its amber depths 
raise anticipation to new peaks. Its 
smoothness and gentle strength 
realise every expectation. Its after- 
glow brings warmth and a deep 
satisfaction. 

) ANGUS 

i! MUU. 


A NOBLE SCOTCH — Gentle as a lamb 
OA.8a 
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tion from all.” 


justifiable pride in our service. 








DUTY FREE SMOKES 


for Royal Navy and 
H.M. Forces Overseas 


“...Ilam pleased to say that the Cigarettes arrived in 
Australia in perfect condition. The excellence of the 
packing was specially mentioned, and being from 
Scotland, the cigarettes met with much apprecia- 


3rd July, 1944 


This extract is typical of many letters received, and we take 
Ask your tobacconist for the 
official label/order form or in case of difficulty, apply direct 
to us, George Dobie & Son Ltd., Duty Free Dept., 9, Causeyside 
St., Paisley, Scotland. On receipt of a completed form by your 
tobacconist or by ourselves your order will receive IMMEDIATE 
attention. All goods sent to the more distant fronts are vacuum 
packed to ensure arrival in perfect condition after long transit 


and cost only quarter of the home price. 


Note: The Post Office has temporarily suspended despatch of private 


parcels to Prisoners of War. 


— FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS & CIGARETTES 









































LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





EXECUTOR 
AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


\\ hy impose upon relations 
and friends the onerous duty 
of acting as your Executors 
and Trustees when Lloyds 
Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert 
organisation for dealing with 
our estate at a moderate 
cost? 
sefore making your Will 
or creating a Trust, why not 
obtain full particulars of such 
services from one of the 
Offices of the Executor and 
‘rustee Department or from 
1\v Branch of the Bank ? 
Head Office : 
Lombard Street, London. E.C.3 














By Appointment 


Salt of cupstal powuty 








“The” Breeches Makers 


We have the best selection 
of Cavalry Twills, Indian 
Whipcords, Moleskins, 
Leather and Bedford 
Cords and Riding 
Tweeds in all popu- 
lar shades and pre- 
war qualities and can 
make-to-measure at 
short notice for Ladies, ‘ 
Gentlemen and Children. 


R h or J dhp fr 


5.5.0 
Newmarkets from £6.12 .6 
10% diseount for Juveniles 

(waist 28”, leg 27” or less). 





















‘Irst steps in modelling 
are best begunwith 


‘ARBuUTT’SG¢ 


Plasticine: 








Strappings, Continuations, 
and Purchase tax extra. 


Send ld stamp for 
self-measurement chart and 
patterns, 


HARRY HALL 


Civil, Sporting & Service Tailors. 
235 REGENT STREET W1 rec 2115 
TPE RARE RI SS RI RERUN 














— 


YOUR LAID-UP CAR 
IS NEEDED 
Why not let us divert it to 
National use and to your fi- 


nancialadvantage? Inspection 


anywhere with prompt 


settlement for suitable cars. 


ROoTES 


— COURT, ST. JOHN’S WOOD ROAD, 

Telephone : CUNNINGHAM 5141 
tay PICCADILLY, LONDON 
W.l Telephone: GROSVENO OR 3401 
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Mr. Chase 


to 
Mr.Gardener 


9, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 
SEPTEMBER. 
DEAR Mr. GARDENER, 

Those of you who sowed French 
beans in July for a late crop should 
cover them now with cloches. Use 
your judgment about spacing: Sep- 
tember is such a variable month that 
it is useless to lay down a hard and fast 
rule. If your district is vouchsafed a 
last flicker of summer with a few scorch- 
ing days, you will open the cloches 
out to give more ventilation and prevent 
burning. On the other hand some 
Septembers are almost wintry, and in 
that case you will close the cloches 
right up and keep everything snug 
underneath. 


Sow Spring Cabbage and 
Cauliflowers now 


Northern gardeners can sow spring 
cabbage under cloches this month. 
This sowing will, of course, be un- 
necessary if you made one in the open 
in July; but maybe the ground wasn’t 
ready then, and that is just where the 
cloches come in—they give you an 
alternative later date as in this case. 
If you are accustomed to making an 
autumn sowing of cauliflowers you 
should do so at once in cold districts, 
while in the south the end of the month 
will be time enough. The plants should 
be cloched by the end of the month 
and will winter comfortably under 
cloches, being planted out of doors 
next March and cut in June. A good 
variety to use is “All the Year Round.”’ 


Lettuce and Endive 


Perhaps the most important Northern 
sowing this month is lettuce, which 
should go in about the last week, pro- 
tected by cloches. Probably May King 
is the best variety. Southern gardeners 
should wait a month, but in their case 
they can make a last sowing of another 
valuable salad—endive. The lettuce 
can go in a seed-bed to be transplanted 
early in the New Year. On the other 
hand if you have cloches and ground 
to spare, you can sow very thinly with 
the idea of leaving the plants 4 ins. apart. 
Then half of them only need be trans- 
planted, the others being allowed to 
grow on as they are. These plants, 
which mature where they are sown, will 
be cut earlier than the others and, other 
things being equal, will make finer 
hearts. In the case of endive, trans- 
planting should certainly be eliminated 
if possible, as the crop does not appreci- 
ate it. 


Use Cloches for Ripening- 
Off your Onions 


This month many people will be 
using their cloches for ripening-off. 
Spring-sown onions will have matured, 
but the ripening process is a very un- 
certain one in our climate. With cloches 
you can either cover them where they 
are, or, better still, pull them and place 
them all together on dry ground under 
a few cloches. In this way you econo- 
mise in cloches, which ought to be in 
use elsewhere. 


A Mistake to Pick 
Tomatoes Green 


What a lot of tomatoes are picked 
green every year, and what a pity this 
is! If you are very expert and very 
lucky, most of them can be ripened 
indoors. But they never taste as nice 
as when they are ripened on the plant. 
Gardeners should untie their plants 
and lay them down on dry ground or 
on peat or straw. Then cover with 
cloches. 
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Harlip 
MISS AVRIL CURZON 


Miss Curzon, who is the only daughter of the late Honourable Francis N. Curzon and_ the 
Honourable Mrs. F. N. Curzon, of Dores Lodge, near Inverness, works in the Pathological Laboratory 
of the Royal Northern Infirmary, Inverness. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds corvestondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be ve.urned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue; Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





A TIDELESS THAMES ? 


N all the many reports, surveys and plans 
relating to the reconstruction of London 
which have been produced during the past 
decade almost all have had something to 

say of the sorry and insignificant part which 
its great river plays in the metropolitan pro- 
spect. They all, to quote Sir Charles Bressey, 
betray a shame-faced conviction that London’s 


centuries past with contempt and indifference 
in a manner almost incomprehensible to travel- 
lers familiar with the zealous attention lavished 
on the river-front and waterways in other 
capitals. Many of the planners concerned have 
had ideas for beautifying particular reaches of 
the Thames; for opening up, for example, the 
south view of St. Paul’s with a fitting archi- 
tectural foreground; for removing for ever the 
feeling of reproach and despair which clings to 
the very words South Bank; for providing 
vantage points from which can be seen in all 
its original glory the magnificent sweep of 
Somerset House; for reviving Wren’s proposal 
for placing the Halls of City companies on 
spacious lawns along a new City embankment. 
Few of our planners, however, go to the root 
of the matter and examine the one suggested 
project which might make possible not only a 
limited number of improvements on such lines 
—no one, of course, wishes to belittle their 
importance—but a complete transformation of 
the riverside both in the City and Port of 
London; a project which, if ‘boldly carried 
through, would rid us once for all of unsightly 
and noisome mud-flats, of miles of unrelieved 
dreariness and shabby, colourless wharfage, and 
replace the turbulent current—a joy only if the 
tide were wholesome water—by a placid gently- 
flowing lake, a tideless Thames with unlimited 
opportunities for water sports and river transport. 

At the beginning of the century a concise 
and radical plan for a barrage across the river 
at Gravesend was already in existence, but the 
Port of London Authority was in course of 
formation at the time and the very capable 
administrator selected as its first chairman came 
to the conclusion that the urgent reform of port 
affairs for which he was appointed might be 
retarded rather than helped by a “‘revolution- 
ary’’ proposal for the removal of tides. Neither 
Lord Devonport nor his successor, Lord Ritchie, 
ever seriously examined the plan subsequently 
sponsored by the Thames Barrage Association 
for a barrage at Woolwich, though it was sup- 
ported by municipal authorities and Thames- 
side associations from the Dockyard town to 
Richmond. Eventually in 1937 the Port 
Authority was induced by the Minister of 
Transport to agree to a public enquiry under 
its own auspices, but 24 hours before the day 
appointed the Government vetoed the enquiry 
at the instance of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. The reason for the veto still remains 
wrapt in mystery: that it was deliberately 
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invited by the Port Authority itself seems to 
admit of no doubt. Presumably, however, the 
time will soon come when it will be possible for 
the defence objections to be stated in 
public, and then, it may be hoped, the vetoed 
enquiry will be held and the possibilities of the 
Thames Barrage explored from the point of 
view of London and its reconstruction. 

It must not be assumed, of course, that the 
only, or even perhaps the chief, arguments in 
favour of a tideless Thames are based on 
questions of amenity. Other matters of equal 
importance are the transport of goods and 
particularly of food and fuel, passenger transport, 
fire protection, riparian property and the whole 
complex of London’s sewage problems. Already 
there are plans in preparation to deal with 
transport and sewage which are estimated to 
cost £80,750,000. The barrage at Woolwich 
which would either solve or simplify the 
majority of the transport and sewage plans is 
estimated to cost about £4,500,000. Surely this 
is one of the fundamental questions which 
should be examined before hasty decisions in 
the realm of reconstruction are come to. Sir 
Charles Bressey, who believes in the plan, tells 
us that the Thames might outshine all the 
“capital” rivers of Europe in charm, dignity 
and interest if Londoners only willed it. 
“‘Aladdin’s lamp is in our hands,” he says, “‘ but 
we refuse to rub it.” 


UNCENSORED 


HAT can I tell you as I censored write 
That you may vead the thought between the 
lines— 

The rose’s colours ave a warm delight, 

The winds, as ever, whisper in the pines? 


Maybe, in prison camps they say to you 
Your rosebed is a dream which spectres haunt, 
And the deep hollow where the lilies grew 

Is the abode of shadows, tall and gaunt. 


Yet, in the script which alien eyes have scanned 
You'll find a bouquet that will tell you much, 
So much that none but you will understand, 
Remembering a vose, a scent, a touch. 


May I. E. Do.puin. 


S| MONUMENTUM REQUIRIS 


HE Lutyens Memorial Committee’s de- 
cision to collect and publish in a worthy 
form the works of the greatest British architect 
of our time is both pious and realistic. Like 
Wren, Sir Edwin Lutyens has raised his own 
memorial, in the outstanding buildings of a 
generation. It is for all those who loved the 
man and recognise his irreplaceable genius to 
ensure that a full record of his immense output 
—buildings, monuments, craftsmanship and 
gardens—with detailed plans, is made now, while 
it is intact and memories are fresh, in a form 
accessible to students not here only but through- 
out the world. In this way, and by the Scholar- 
ship that it is intended to establish, the ideals 
of which he was so consummate an exponent— 
perhaps the last in the great line taking its rise 
in the Renaissance—can most effectively be 
transmitted to posterity. It is intended that 
the fund now opened (Treasurer, the Viscount 
Esher, 13, Mansfield Street, W.1) will enable the 
memorial volumes, to which subscribers will 
be entitled at a preferential rate, to assume a 
nature and scope beyond what could be pro- 
duced without such a guarantee, and that the 
balance shall then be applicable to endowing 
the Scholarship. The volumes, three or more 
of folio size, will be published by Country Life, 
and so in one of the most successful of his 
earlier buildings. Of the authors, Mr. Christo- 
pher Hussey is well known to readers of this 
paper; Mr. A. S. G. Butler, a noted architect 
and former pupil of Sir Edwin, is already author, 
in The Substance of Architecture, of a penetrating 
study of the humanist basis of the great build- 
ings of our civilisation. 


FOOD HABITS 
TYXYOUJOURS perdrix ! September again, but 
few people, in these days, can complain 
that they receive any of the foods of “‘ high life”’ 
too often, and one is tempted to regard as fables 
those records of apprentices who stipulated 
against salmon more than so many days a 
week. In a sense, however, it is well that war- 
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time feeding keeps Man so much to those Staples 
which can be eaten continually without revyy). 
sion—bread and potatoes in this country 
macaroni in Italy, rice in the Far East. The 
whys and wherefores of human tolerance and 
satiety have been discussed in a recent book 
H. D. Renner’s Origin of Food Habits, which 
might almost make a reader wish to become , 
Chinese for a time, since he would then no mor 
hunger for beef or butter—both of which ate 
said to be disliked by that race. Our {ood 
preferences are full of puzzles: M. Andy 
Maurois once suggested that the eating of sy,cets 
is “‘not considered manly in England” because 
sweets accord ill with the bitter taste of «hat 
manly beverage, beer. May we, then, fi: d a 
per contra reason for the old idea that no ady 
should enjoy cheese? Mr. Renner does not say. 
But he does tell us how relatively recent : ome 
of our popular likings are: for exar ple, 
“‘strawberries had been considered a ~ ‘eat 
delicacy and had been very rare”’ until ‘ii was 
discovered that rich crops could be obt> ned 
by the use of horse-manure and the like.’ On 
the other hand, a preference for white | ead 
is very much older and far better founded «an 
some modern propagandists suggest. In our 
own age the sometime staff of life has bec »me 
so much a vehicle for other foods that the way 
in which it cuts counts for more than its ‘ste 
or flavour—at least in Britain and Ame ica, 
Our national liking for toast may probabl:’ be 
traced to the past conditions of village life, 
when bread was so often stale. 


A DREAM OF GOLF BALLS 


HERE is one rule that we all try to obey 
in war-time, even if not always with 
perfect success, namely not to grumble at our 
deprivations. Among these is one supremely 
unimportant but nevertheless distressing, a 
want of golf balls. A lost ball is to-day a real 
tragedy and the statutory period of five minutes 
is not nearly long enough for the agonised 
search which ensues. As to the man who, having 
given up the game, will positively give us a ball 
or two, we are ready to fall on his neck. So it 
is good news that has lately been published, 
not the result, let us hope, of mere wishful 
thinking, that there will soon be more and better 
golf balls. The manufacturers, it is said, have 
softened the heart of the Board of Trade, so 
that it has agreed, to release a certain quantity 
of balata, and that ought to mean at least 
better covers for reconditioned balls. An insane 
hope springs up in the elderly golfer’s heart that 
he wili soon be driving farther again. He has 
for some time been reduced either to very old 
and battered specimens or to those re-covered 
with inferior material, and his driving has grown 
shorter than would have been, in ordinary 
circumstances, inevitable with the gliding of the 
years. Now that the manufacturers are once 
more to be allowed to use some new material, 
there may come a miraculous rejuvenation. 


GLAMOUR HOSE 


V. LUCAS once wrote a pathetic little 
_4e essay about those who wished to deceive 
the world into a belief that they had been on 
the moors but lacked the wherewithal. In par- 
ticular he described one who regularly dis- 
appeared from his London haunts on August 12 
and returned in three weeks beautifully bronzed, 
not by grouse-shooting but by Brighton pier. 
We ought to be very gentle to these ingenuous 
souls, and so we ought to the ladies who, we 
are told, in default of coupons and so of silk 
stockings, want their legs bronzed. Some ladies 
look charming without stockings, and others 
less so. So the ambition for what are apparent'y 
called ‘“‘glamour hose,’’ an entrancing nane 
which is in itself worth the money, is a laudab e 
one. It seems that one of the best prescriptio s 
is within the reach of all, since it consists f 
gravy, which has an admirable browning effe 
It also has a disadvantage. Du Maurier 01 
drew a picture of a gentleman who decided 
do his own marketing, a feat rarer then than n 
and brought home his own leg of mutton. ‘¢ 
is depicted as followed by a troop of dc.s, 
some of them alarmingly large and all sniff 1g 
greedily. The same thing might befall th se 
ladies and some dogs might even venture 01 4 
predatory lick. 
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A 
CoUNETRYMAN’S 
NoTKS... 


By 


jajor C. S. JARVIS 


r- \HE world of dogs may be divided into 
two classifications: those who con- 
sider a popular sea beach the most 
wonderful place in the world, and 

those 10 loathe the sight, sound and smell of 

salt wer, and its adjuncts. There is also, I 

think, ust a hint of class distinction about it, 

for th each regulars are for the most part of 
very ( ubtful lineage, and obviously belong to 
those cople who are not vastly interested in 
the w: fare of their pets, seeing that the dogs 
arrive on the shore at breakfast time, and 
remai’ there fraternising with the visitors and 
squab ling among themselves until dusk. As 
the doz who has a recognised place in the home 
is always a first-class snob I imagine there is 
some loss of caste if one joins the noisy mob on 
the sands, and so the ‘‘old school tie’”’ dogs trot 
soberly along with their masters on the promen- 
ade and do not see the vulgar crowd below. 


All this, however, should have been written in 
the past tense, for the days of gregarious beach 
frivolities are in most places temporarily over, 
or at any rate only beginning to come back. 


* * 
* 


N the spring of 1939 I stayed for a time at a 
well-known seaside resort, which, like the 
weather, must be nameless as one does not talk 
about such things to-day, and I noticed that 
every day the same dogs arrived on the sands 
at the same time and whiled away the hours of 
daylight among the visitors on the shore. To- 
day, however, at the same place I have found 
that this care-free purposeless life has ended 
for the duration of the war, for this popular 
resort is now devoted to other pursuits, so that 
a big stretch of the sands is occupied by mem- 
bers of our sea and land forces; and, as a beach 
dog is apparently not in one of the reserved 
occupations, every one of them has been called 
up and posted by the O.C. Beach Dogs, or some 
recognised authority, to one or other of the 

services, 

* * 
* 


: & [ERE is one party of some six dogs, who 

are apparently in command of some 
coloured troops whose task it is to land damaged 
vehicles from small landing craft, and the 
impending arrival of one of these vessels is noted 
by the canine fatigue party long before the 
humans bestir themselves. Immediately the 
snub-nosed boat grounds on the sands the dogs 
swarm up the gangway to carry out an inspec- 
tion of the cargo, but this is seldom possible 
as usually they are met at the top of the gang- 
way by the dog who commands the ship and 
wh orders them back again. His authority is 
not questioned and, having satisfied themselves 
thot there is some cargo to be unloaded, they 
fac. up to the portable crane to see that it is 
Tu. ‘nto position, and then supervise the ensu- 
ing operations. 

Among other canine regulations there is 
ot ‘ously an arbitary rule that no dog must 
str y into an area already allotted to another 
ui If the exigencies of the situation demand 
th a landing craft comes up in front of a 
se chlight detachment the rank and file of the 
u do not object, but the dogs attached to the 
A .-Aircraft Defences do, for they control the 
be -h in front of the post, and no members of 
a! er branch of the service are allowed to 
tr ass in any circumstances. In the same way 
it extremely difficult for a sailor dog to obtain 
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EVENING : 


shore leave, as there is always a picquet at the 
beach end of the gangway who is, as far as 
one can see, far more officious and aggressive 
than any human member of the calling. 


* * 
* 


INCE I remember the Indian Runner duck 

in the domestic poultry world of many years 
ago as a contemporary of the old Cochin China, 
the Plymouth Rock, and the then quite fashion- 
able débutante to our hen-runs, the Buff Orping- 
ton, I imagined they were an indigenous breed 
in this country—or as near an indigenous breed 
as anything we possess, for there is, I believe, 
no proof as to the period when the domestic 
fowl was introduced to the British Isles. The 
game variety, and possibly the Leghorns, were 
probably a legacy of the Roman occupation, 
and since then, as we extended our contact with 
the outer world, we have added varieties from 
Spain, China and the Malay States, altering 
many of them to suit our fancy and evolving 
new breeds. As a case in point one might quote 
the bird our grandparents knew as the Plymouth 
Rock, which has been re-modelled, re-bored and 
generally re-conditioned and is now known by 
the fashionable name of Light Holland Blue. 
I expect I shall get into severe trouble for a 
wild statement like this, for I have no proof 
that the popular and recently discovered Light 
Holland Blue is descended from the out-of-date 
Plymouth Rock of the past. 


* * 
* 


[YHE Indian Runner duck of those days was, 
so far as I remember, the common farm- 

yard duck of various colours as distinct from 
the aristocratic Aylesbury and Rouen types, 
and I imagined always that it was a descendant 
of, and improvement on, the ordinary wild 
mallard, which it resembles. In my boyhood 
we had a number of them who lived on the moat 
round the house, and incidentally always laid 
their eggs in it. When the drake of this small 
family became a fox casualty a wild mallard 
drake, who had nested in the moat and who had 
lost his mate in the same way, took over the 
harem, became domesticated, and ultimately 
submitted to being shut up at night with them. 


* * 
* 


HAVE recently seen on the poultry farm of 

an expert some pure Indian Runners, and 
apparently they are a foreign breed and have 
quite a historical past. They were brought to 
this country some two centuries ago from, it 
was thought, Southern India, but there was 
some mystery about this, as there is no domesti- 
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cated duck in India which resembles the pure 
Indian Runner. Quite recently the original type 
was re-discovered in the island of Lombok 
between Java and Sumbawa, and here they 
lead an extraordinary existence, as the flock 
owners are semi-nomad and walk their birds 
through the paddy fields from village to village. 
Each night they are penned up in the settle- 
ment, and in the morning, after the eggs have 
been laid and disposed of locally, the flock 
starts its long march again to the next village, 
covering sometimes 15 miles in the day. 


* * 
* 


ITH regard -to these new breeds of dogs, 
ducks, chickens and pigeons which are 
being constantly evolved, established and put 
on the market, the one thing that some of their 
progenitors (I think this is the right word 
in this connection) insist upon is that they are 
not a new breed at all, but in fact a very old 
and valuable one recently discovered, and it is 
this which makes them so attractive—and 
expensive. Years ago when I lived in the most 
westerly of the Libyan oases there was a common 
rumour among the Arabs that there was another 
oasis lying in the heart of the desert to the far 
west which some lost travellers had seen when 
on the point of death from thirst, but which 
no one had ever entered. Its name was 
Zaczura, and the people who lived in it were 
supposed to have had no contact with the 

outside world for over 2,000 years. 

+. * 
* 


I MADE two exploring expeditions to find this 

oasis; not because I was told that it 
was of gold and ivory, but because of the 
unique opportunity it offered from a commer- 
cial point of view so far as livestock was 
concerned. If I had discovered it I should most 
certainly have ‘‘found”’ there at least one 
special variety of dog, say the Zarzura Ostrich 
hound, and possibly a smaller one for a house- 
hold pet, such as the Zarzura Iguana terrier, 
the fact that there are no iguanas in this 
country being an asset, as no one would have 
been able to try them out for gameness. Then 
with the help of an expert poultry breeder I 
would have put on the market the Zarzura 
Langshan, a splendid table bird and excellent 
layer, descended from ancient Ptolemaic stock; 
and possibly a new duck if the other lines proved 
a success. I pass on the idea to would-be 
explorers, but as the Long Distance Desert 
Patrols under Bagnold crossed and re-crossed 
this desert during the ‘‘Wavell push” I am 
afraid that Zarzura, like my bogus dogs and 
poultry, must remain a myth. 
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JAMES, MY TYRANT 


OR over three years James has reigned 
as tyrant of my workroom. He early 
annexed the only armchair and made his 
headquarters under its cushion, for 

Jimmy is a squirrel, a red squirrel of purest 

British breed, and as completely adorable as 

only a squirrel can be. 

When little Miss Felix, the squirrel baby 
who was brought up by a cat, died unexpectedly, 
and my dear old lady, Jenny Squirrel (Figs. 6 
and 7) faded out of existence, there was a blank 
indeed. No pattering feet scampered about the 
room, no naughty teeth ripped the binding off 
books or tore the labels off negative-boxes, and 
no little soft warm form crept in under one’s 
jacket. Then came Jimmy and Timmy, very 
small and helpless babies. A timber-felling man, 
chopping down trees to help meet the nation’s 
war-time needs for oak and ash, had felled a tree 
in which was a squirrel’s drey. That drey, 
or nest, contained two tiny squirrels, both males, 
soon to be known as James and Timothy. 

Tim seemed a strong youngster, but Jim 
appeared to be a fragile little thing. If a cat 
with kittens had been available the task of 
saving them would not have been so formidable, 
but as it was I feared it would be a difficult 
job; indeed I had little hope of rearing Jimmy. 
Timothy, I thought, might perhaps pull through. 

With an eye-dropper, a short piece of 
bicycle-valve tubing to make a teat, and some 
warm new milk, I began my task. It was no 
light one. To cut short the story of troubles 
and difficulties, of squirrel babies crying in the 
night, of one—of course it was Jimmy—having 
convulsions, when I thought he was gone, and 
endless other worries, let me say it was strong, 
lusty Timothy who slipped through my hands 
and weakly Jimmy who survived. Suddenly I 
realised that little Jim was curling his diminu- 
tive tail over his back (Fig. 4), that he was able 





2 and 3.—BABY JIMMY TAKING HIS 


Written and Illustrated by FRANCES PITT 


to eat solid food (Fig. 3) 
and wanted to play. He 
began to hop and skip, to 
roll on his back and pretend 
to bite my fingers; indeed 
he used his new teeth so hard 
that there was not much 
pretence about it! In short, 
the woebegone mite _ for 
whose life I had despaired 
was transformed into a 
happy, healthy, rollicking 
young squirrel, so full of joy 
that he did not know how to 
stop dancing about. 

Jenny had been a gentle 
little person, who played, 
but in a sedate manner, and 
was never rough. She never 
used her teeth too hard and 
was ever ready to lick my 
fingers with an affectionate 
tongue. 

Jimmy, of course, was a 
buck, which made all the 
difference. He was very 
affectionate, but no one could 
describe him as gentle; in- 
deed he was quite a little 
ruffian at times. He would 
hop, skip, dance, rush at me, 
grab my fingers, roll over on 
his back, shut his eyes and 
savage me, when both teeth 
and claws left their mark. 
But it was all so well meant, 
being merely the result of 
sheer delight and joy, that I just let my small 
tyrant wreak his worst upon me. 

The young squirrel had now got a lovely 
plume-like tail, a beautiful coat and ear-tufts 








1.—JIMMY IN HIS FULL WINTER COAT 


over an inch in length. He made me think of 
an Elizabethan gallant. He had not got a ruffle 
or a sword, but he was a fine young fellow full 
of swagger and masculine devilment. 





“ BOTTLE ” 


(below) STARTING TO EAT SOLID FOOD 





AND 





Even in his inexperienced youth there was 
nothing shy about James. Jenny was ever timid with visitors, 
but Jimmy has always loved them. A stranger, particularly 
a strange man, is a great thrill, providing a new field of explora 
tion. The squirrel runs to meet him, sniffs his leg, then climbs 
aloft and looks him over most carefully. Lady visitors are also 
welcomed, but unfortunately most of them scream when sharp 
claws, like rose thorns, dig through their thin stockings and 
into the skin underneath. Not that this daunts Jimmy; he 
merely continues his investigations, but it daunts Jimmy’s 
mistress—I beg his pardon, I mean his devoted slave !—who 
feels it her duty to rescue the suffering visitor. 


The only two occasions on which I have seen James per- 
turbed or put out of the way by visitors were first by a lady 
artist, who for some unexplainable reason really frightened 
him—he went into hiding under a bookcase and refused to 
come out until she had gone—and second when my brother 
and a carpenter came into the room to remove a lock from a 
piece of furniture and the noises they made upset him. Then 
James was really scared. He ran in panic round and round 
and I had much ado to stop his mad career, get him tucked 
under my coat and take him into another room. 

Ordinarily James spends most of his time in my workroom, 
where, as I mentioned earlier, he makes, or rather did make, his 
headquarters in the only armchair. No one else has dared to 
use that chair since he claimed it as his own three years 
ago. It is his chair. Although I take him into other rooms, 
including the drawing-room, which has a big window and long 
curtains that make a grand gymnasium, he has to return to his 
accustomed sleeping place as soon as he feels weary. The fact 
is that from a boisterous, frolicking youngster, Jimmy has 
gradually been transformed into a very handsome, middle-aged 
bachelor squirrel, decidedly set in his ways. He is still lively 
and swift in his movements, he still plays madly, but there 
is no doubt that at three years of age James likes things 
“just so.’ 

Until quite recently Jimmy had never met any othe: 
squirrel; at least not since poor little Timothy died. Whether: 
he realised there were other squirrels in the world is hard t 
say. He seemed well contented with only human company 
though possibly he may have had disturbing dreams. How 
ever, he seemed perfectly happy lording it over me, with h 
early morning tea served punctually at 6.10—all my squirre 
have preferred weak sweet tea to milk or other drink—followe 
by breakfast of nuts and biscuit a little later and a good rom 
whenever he felt like one. The rest of his programme varie 
according to the season. From January to the beginning 
April he took life comparatively quietly, being contented wit 
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6.—JENNY IN OLD 


exercise and a good meal in the morning, 
after which he retired to his nest for the 
remainder of the 24 hours. 

The British red squirrel does not hibernate 
in the proper sense of the term, that is to say 
it does not fall into the profound torpor of a 
dormouse or the bats, but it spends much of 
the winter time in its well-made, snug drey. But 
as spring advances it becomes more and more 
lively and is soon out and about at all hours, 
though probably taking a mid-day nap to rest 
tired muscles. 

During the passing seasons a squirrel alters 
greatly in appearance. Jimmy in full winter 
garb (Fig. 1) has amazing ear tufts, a soft thick 
jacket so grey in hue as to surprise those who 
do not know the winter pelage of the red squirrel, 
and a tail which when turned in an inverted S 
over his back almost eclipses him. The moult 
is nearly completed by midsummer, when a 
truly red squirrel appears, though this phase 
does not last long, the winter coat being re- 
acquired in autumn. Owing to his sheltered life 
James has a particularly lovely tail, of excep- 
tionally dark rich hue, but squirrels in the wild, 
exposed to sunshine, rain and wind, soon lose 
this dark colour, their hair, especially the long 
hair of the tail, bleaching until in some cases 


itb comes a pale drab hue. This is a character- 
‘sti of the British race of the red squirrel, 
Sci_vyus vulgaris, which bears the scientific 


nar > of S. v. leucourus. , 

Sut the geographic races of the red squirrel 
are .ot our concern here, for the purpose of 
thi article is to tell of what befell poor James. 
1! d long been anxious to get him a com- 
pa on, a “‘girl friend’’ to play with him and 
en. on his days. I had sent out an S.O.S. 
am g timber-fellers and others working in the 
wo 3, I had advertised for a young squirrel, 
bu il in vain, and I had abandoned hope. 

was sitting in my workroom making 
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5.—ANOTHER YOUTHFUL PICTURE 





his nose between the receiver and my ear. I jumped to my 
feet, while James leapt on to a chair, and departed in haste, 
but it was not very long before I was back again, bringing 
Jemima Bobtail Shrimpton with me. 

She (yes, by most marvellous luck it was a young female) 
had by some freak of circumstances been found scampering on 
a high road, had been chased and caught, and was none the 
worse for her adventures save for the loss of the tip of her 
tail; hence she was given yet another name, so that her full 
title ran Jemima Bobtail Shrimpton Pitt. 

She was about half-grown and well able to fend for 
herself. None of the troubles that I had had to face in James’s 
case were likely to be met with; indeed, she immediately took 
a piece of bread that had been dipped in milk and ate it 
hungrily. She next accepted a nut and nibbled that in a most 
business-like manner. She was perfectly tame and remarkably 
confiding. However, I did not hurry over introducing her to 
James, for one reason because I wanted her to get used to me, 
and for another because of fleas. Wild squirrels invariably have 
many ‘“‘vermin’’; however, it is easy enough to get rid of 
them. All one has to do is to change the “blankets” each 
morning (Jemima curled herself up in two flannelette dusters) 
and slay any fleas found on them. The “all clear’ was 
sounded within three days, but I let a week elapse and then 
the presentation was made. My fears that Jimmy might not 
welcome her were immediately allayed. He was a trifle 
nervous, somewhat inquisitive, but quite kindly. Merely to 
find out what she was he tried to nibble her nose. 

“How dare you, sir!’’ squeaked Jemima 
like an early Victorian maiden, and James leapt 









pretence to write, but really petting and strok- 
ing Jimmy (who had crept in under my coat, 
where he was likewise pretending to be asleep, 
though his eyes opened every time I stopped 
stroking), when the telephone rang. 

“Hullo! Who’s that?” 

‘““We’ve got you a squirrel, Miss Pitt; a 
lovely little squirrel. Come at once and get it,”’ 
said an excited voice, which I heard quite well, 
despite the fact that Jimmy, now abandoning 
all pretence of sleepiness, was trying to poke 





aside in alarm; but soon he was having another 
sniff. The old bachelor had “‘fallen’’ for her 
and I felt all would be well. 


Jemima started forth to explore the room, 
and I watched her progress with amazement. 
Her feats made Jim appear quite static, yet I 
had always regarded him as the embodiment of 
swift motion. She sprang lightly from chair to 
table, from the writing-table to another table 
and then the armchair. In less time than it 


7.—JENNY IN MIDDLE LIFE 
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takes to tell she was on the top of a high book- 
case. I realised with some misgiving that the 
tables that had hitherto served as a safe place 
for books, cameras, etc., were no longer security 
areas, but quite the reverse. 

Jimmy followed her soberly, and when she 
paused in her career to eat a nut he took the 
opportunity to have another sniff, but again 
she said ‘““‘How dare you!’’ However, the 
protest sounded a mere convention and James 
was not so startled; indeed he too picked up a 
nut, sat up beside her and began to gnaw it. 
There they sat, each with his or her tail curled 
over the back, nuts in paws, James resplendent 
with his great plume-like tail and tufted ears, 
Jemima much smaller, but, nevertheless, a 
perfect squirrel. I knew all was well. 

That night Jemima declined to return to 
the basket and declared it was her intention 
to sleep where Jenny always had her head- 
quarters, that is on the bookshelf, in a corner, 
where a small picture is propped against the 
wall. I arranged her ‘“‘blankets’’ for her and 
she tucked herself beneath them. Jimmy went 
to bed as usual under the cushion in the arm- 
chair. Alas! poor Jimmy, it was his last night 
of long-accustomed peace. The following after- 
noon, after the two of them had been scamper- 
ing about and little Jemima had got quite tired, 
she suddenly jumped on the chair, slipped under 
the cushion, and no doubt curled herself up in 


9.—JEMIMA TAKING JIMMY’S NUT. 


.—JEMIMA 


Jim’s nest. I looked round from my writing to 
see him sitting on the arm of the chair with a 
bewildered air. After a minute or two he 
jumped to the ground, hopped across to me, 
climbed on to my knee, crept in under my coat 
and wriggled his way round until he was in the 
middle of my back just between and above the 
shoulder-blades. This is a favourite resting- 
place. He stayed there, very quiet, except for 
an occasional wriggle, until perhaps an hour 
later, when Jemima came out. I heard her hop 
on to the floor, and no doubt Jimmy did so too, 
for in a moment he had crept forth and was 
sitting on my shoulder looking down on the 
little imp. He watched her for a minute, then 
dropped to the ground, ran to the chair and 
slipped into bed. 

If Jimmy had been wise he would have 
stayed there and kept the young lady out. In 
the meantime she was hopping, skipping and 
playing, pretending to worry my fingers, rolling 
over on her back, kicking her little red legs in 
the air and generally having a high time. The 
sound of all this happy romping was too much 
for James, and he had to come out again. | 
knew the outcome only when I looked into the 
room last thing in the evening to find Jemima 
had again taken Jim’s bed and he, in despera- 
tion, had had to join her therein. 

But this does not complete the story of 
Jimmy’s downfall. From the first Jemima had 


(Right) 


(left) AND JIMMY AT LUNCH 
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set her heart on making a nest on the booksheif 
I really believe it was just mischief that caus 
her to annex his bed; having done so she we 
back to her corner and took James with her ! 
After three years’ use of the armchair he has 
deserted it to sleep with the naughty little imp. 

Jemima is indeed an imp. Nothing is safe 
from her; she must use her keen young teeth 
and loves to exercise them on the backs of 
books, camera-cases, negative-boxes and so on, 
but, just as Jimmy has fallen for her, so have I, 
and I know she will do just as she likes with 
both of us. 

James may be my tyrant, but a 
super-tyrant. has arisen who is going to rule us 
both with a whisk of her brush and a glance 
of her large dark eyes. As I write she has run 
to Jimmy, who is eating a nut, put one arm 
lovingly round his neck, and taken the nut out 
of his paws (Fig. 9). Jimmy has meekly let 
her have it. Poor James! 

Never was there such a _ squirrel as 
Jemima. She gets more and more active 
every day. She climbs picture-cords as if 
they were honeysuckle ropes, she jumps 6 ft. 
without effort to my outstretched hand and she 
leads both Jimmy and nie a great dance, but 
she would melt a heart of stone. She licks 
Jimmy with her little red tongue, and he looks 
at me as if to say ‘‘Oh, this girl! But she is 
a dear, you know.” 


10.—A FLASHLIGHT PICTURE OF JIMMY IN HIS SUMMER COAT 
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VERY real problem in rural areas 
is the provision of a home for the 
elderly agricultural worker, or perhaps 
his widow, at a rent that they can 
o pay. If it can be done two objects 


afford 
are atteined. The cottage previously occupied 


; available for a younger married couple, 
elderly obtain a home such as they 


becom 
and tl 
require. 

The introduction of the cottage flat may 
help to solve the problem and to make it 
possible to provide alternatively one home or 
two homes in the same house, They take the 
form of a pair of six-room cottages, divisible 
into four flats. 


Features of the design are : a single chimney 
stack providing flues for four rooms in each 
house; the thatch roof (preferably of Norfolk 
reeds) which has the advantage over tiles in 
that its depth provides a natural overhang 
protecting the windows from wind and rain 
and so helping to keep the house warm and 
dry; the roof in the front overhanging for a 
distance of several feet, so covering the 4-ft. 
brick-paved walk; weatherboard porches may 
be added over this walk and under the roof. 


Materials : for walls, 9-in. brick or 11-in. 
hollow walls; centre partition walls, 12-in. 
brick; partitions, 4%-in. brick or breeze; 
roof, thatch or tiles. 

The position of the staircase is important 
for convenience, light, and ventilation. When 
the building is divided into flats, a door beside 
the foot of the staircase forms the entry to the 
lower flat. The rooms are light and airy, and 
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COTTAGE FLATS 


By V. A. MALCOLMSON 
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END ELEVATION, SHOWING 
OVERHANGING ROOF 


where they may conflict with the regulations of 
local by-laws (as I am aware that the design does 
in some particulars), such objections would never 
be upheld by any competent housing authority. 
Under the Housing Acts of 1919 and 1930, local 
by-laws may be overruled by the Ministry of 
Health. 


The cost of building in the near future can 
only be hypothetical. Even if it were £1,000 
per pair of houses (7.e. four flats), this must be 
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HOW PORCHES ARE FITTED UNDER THE 
OVERHANGING ROOF 

(Left)—A PAIR OF DUAL PURPOSE COTTAGES 

FROM THE BACK 


set against the vacating of four family houses 
costing to build, at the same rate, £2,000. 

Were the same encouragement to build 
available to private persons as is accorded to 
local authorities, we get the following hypo- 
thetical balance sheet : 


DUAL PURPOSE COTTAGES 









Cost of building at (say) £750 each £1,500 
Less Ministry of Agriculture subsidy at 
£150 per house 300 
£1,200 
ANNUAL INCOME 
Ss. -¢. 
Rent at 7s. per week per house.. 36 8 0 
Ministry of Health subsidy at £10 per 
house for 40 years a 20 0 0 
County Council subsidy . “ras we «=e 3 *O 
Rating Authority subsidy si w.— £2 OO 
Gross Income £60 8 0 
ANNUAL CHARGES 
Ss. a. 
Rates of 12s. 6d. in the £1 on rateable 
value of £20 ia ~~ 1210 0 
Schedule A at 10s. in the £ on “£20... 10 0 0 
Maintenance at average of Is. per week 
per house ... «= & 4 «0 
Fire insurance at Is. 6d. per cent. a 1 2 6 
War Damage insurance at 2s. in the £ on 
assessment valuation... we «= COO 
Total Charges . £30 16 6 
Net Income—£29 Ils. 6d. 
2% per cent. on £1,200 = £30. 
first Floor Plan 
Las Two Qllage fats] 
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The death in action in Normandy of Lieut. Rex 

Whistler, Welsh Guards, was announced on July 28. 

EX WHISTLER lived to be six years 

older than did Sir Philip Sidney, and 

each of their deaths in battle evoked 

from his contemporaries something of 

the same emotion. After the death of Sir Philip, 

the Dutch Minister wrote: ‘‘What perfection 

he was grown unto, and how able to serve her 

Majesty and his country, all men here almost 
wondered at.”’ 

Those words are appropriate to-day. It 
was his fellow poets who most of all lamented 
Sir Philip, and their elegies can still be read 
testifying, as they do, to a sense of bereavement 
which seemed universal.. Rex Whistler pos- 
sessed this same vital gift for winning love, not 
only from his fellow artists but from his Army 
comrades, and from a crowd of people in all 
walks of life. It is curious too that, like Sir 
Philip Sidney, he had made a second home at 
Wilton, where for the last 19 years of his life, 
the park and streams and meadows which 
inspired Sidney’s Arcadia were also Rex’s 
loved and familiar haunts. 

Many people feel most of all about Rex 
that he was killed when his work had hardly 
begun, and yet he had outlived by two years 
the age of Raphael, and his output was by no 
means small. One ought really to be aware 
rather of accomplishment than of frustration, 
and to realise that he made the best possible 
use of his gifts of swift and original conception, 
and of lightning execution. He did a great deal 
in those 14 years between his leaving the Slade 
School and his joining the Army. 

Versatility, gaiety, beauty, humour and 
swiftness are the words which first occur to 
the mind in thinking of him; but scholarship 
ought to come first. It was hidden in all the 
other qualities, and entered into each; but 
he wore his scholarship so lightly that many of 
his admirers are not aware that it was this 
which made his fun so funny. His knowledge 
showed him-what was congruous, and his racy 
imagination lit up every incongruity. From 


this two-sided vision came his sense of humour. 
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By EDITH OLIVIER 
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Where Rex Whistler had his second home. One of his rare easel pictures 


During his last year at the Slade, Rex 
much wanted to enter for the scholarship which 
would have given him two years’ study in Rome 
—always, for him, the Celestial City of his 
pilgrimage. At the time it seemed rather un- 
accountable that Professor Tonks should dis- 
courage this ambition, telling his brilliant young 
pupil that Rome would wait for him for another 
year or two. But Tonks knew that the Directors 
of the Tate Gallery 
would shortly be seek- 
ing an artist to decor- 
ate their restaurant 
with mural paintings, 
and that, if Rex were 
chosen, it might be 
even more advantage- 
ous to his work than a 
year in Rome, while it 
would also bring great 
honour to the Slade. 
Tonks was right. The 
project materialised 
just about the time 
when Rex would have 
been in Rome, and he 
was given the com- 
mission. He was then 
20, and in the following 
18 months he invented, 
designed and carried 
out the brilliant series 
of paintings called The 
Pursuit of Rare Meats 
which now delight the 
eyes of those who eat 
their meals in the tea- 
room of the Tate. 

Italian frescoes 
have not to stand up to 
the test which proved 
so fatal to those 
painted by the Pre- 
Raphaelites in the 
Union at Oxford—the 
damp of the English 
climate. Rex knew this, 
and he took immense 
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NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK 


Detail of tea-room decoration, The Pursuit of Rare Meats 












HOUSE 





trouble over preparing the wax medium which he 
used on canvas applied to the wall surface, so 
that his pictures were not irremediably ruined 
when, a couple of years after their completion, 
the Thames flooded into the Tate Gallery, and the 
restaurant was partly submerged. The Pursuit 
of Rare Meats was under water for more than 
a week. This was a severe trial for the work 
of a comparatively inexperienced painter, and 
that his work stood the test shows that, even 
at that age, he was a technician as well as an 
artist. He used the same technique for his later 
mural decorations. 


The Tate Gallery paintings exhibit charac- 
teristics of Rex Whistler’s genius which dis- 
tinguished it to the end. First of all, his unfailing 
visual memory. Most of this early work of his 
was carried out without any models at all. In 
the course of their journey round the world, 
these romantic hunters are presumed to have 
visited every Continent, and to have passed by 
many famous buildings. Everywhere there 
crops up a mischievous touch of caricature, 
playing upon buildings which are nevertheless, 
in nearly every case, architecturally correct. 
Rex revelled in painting trees, and his forests 
and fields are pastorals in Paradise. Amazing 
people and legendary beasts abound upon, or 
bound across, the walls, generally in most 
unexpected though realistic attitudes, and their 
poses were all created in the painter’s memory 
and imagination. 


The rollicking fun and gaiety of the Tate 
Gallery pictures jump to the eye of every 
visitor, but a knowledge of the whole wocld’s 
pictures is necessary to appreciate the sly 
allusions to famous paintings which peep ou: 
on all sides. No wonder that a new vogue for 
mural painting sprang at once into being, an 
no wonder that admirers of this new gen 
fell over one another in their desire to emplo’ 
Rex Whistler. 


But he had gone off at once to Rome, t 
enjoy those postponed months of study. Sinc 
those days, he has painted a number of room 
among them a staircase at No. 19, Hill Street, W 
for Captain Euan Wallace, a room at Po 
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PORT LYMPNE 
The Passage of a Lady of Quality from her Residence in Town 
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No. 19, HILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


Staircase decoration introducing many of Rex Whistler’s characteristic motifs and his wide scholarship 
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A ROOM IN BROOK HOUSE, PARK LANE 


(Right) A GARDEN FANTASY, PORT LYMPNE 


Lympne for Sir Philip Sassoon, another at 
Brook House for Lady Louis Mountbatten, and 
others at Plas Newydd, Hardwick and else- 
where. The Port Lympne room was probably 
his most completely worked out mural decora- 
tion, being treated as a tent through the open 
sides of which the landscapes are seen. Their 
theme, reminiscent of the Tate Gallery series, 
is the progress of a Lady of Quality in a victoria 
from her residence in town to her country seat : 
the town an exquisite pastiche of Wren’s 
London, Georgian Dublin and Regency Park 
Lane; the country house a pleasaunce rivalling 
the baroque beauties of Caserta. 

The theme of country houses was rarely 
out of his mind. The room at Brook House, 


SKETCH OF A FELLOW DINER IN 
A MUNICH RESTAURANT 


decorated with silver vignettes on pale blue 
panelling and more in his style of book illustra- 
tion than of mural paintings, introduces the 
various houses with which Lord and Lady Louis 
Mountbatten have family associations. 

The man in the street knows Rex best as a 
book illustrator, and no avthor for whom he has 
worked can cease to be grateful to the artist 
who never failed to add to the written word a 
spark of “the light that never was on sea or 
land’’; or to the collaborator dashing away at 
an incredible pace, far into the night, his pen 
or pencil always held (in spite of his master’s 
admonitions) at an awkward angle, between 
the first and second fingers. These enchanted 
hours of composition were either accompanied 
by the reading of poetry aloud, or by Rex’s own 
inimitable conversation. The surprising thing 
is that Rex, so naturally a master of large-scale 
painting, should appear even more in _ his 
element in his very fine and delicate drawing. 
But this was so. His pen and pencil work is 
the most miraculous of all. 

If Rex Whistler had done nothing else, the 
theatre might have been considered the most 
congenial field for his talents, and John Gielgud 
has already written with knowledge of and 
admiration for his work there. At Covent 
Garden he seemed to be a kind of ‘Painter 
Laureate”’ with his festive yet dignified decora- 
tion of the royal box for the gala performance 
in honour of the visit of the French President, 
his fine drop curtain for the Coronation year, 
and his grand and gloomy décor for the revival 
of Leonore. Among his ballets, The Rake’s 
Progress was repainted by him after the Sadler’s 
Wells scenery was caught by the Germans in 
Holland on the outbreak of war. “ Janeites”’ 
will not forget his Pride and Prejudice, while 
the Ideal Husband, with its combination of 
stately architectural rooms with ridiculous 
Victorian dresses, was another success. His 
last work in this genre was his design for Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s film, A Place of One’s Own. 

Perhaps Rex’s friends best remember him 
for the tiny drawings with which he sprinkled 
his letters so lavishly or beautified the dedica- 
tions of the books he gave as presents, or 
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expressed the mood of the moment on the menu 
cards at restaurants—as with this sketch of a 
fellow diner in a Munich restaurant, on the back 
of an envelope. 

For Rex, a piece of paper was a sacred 
possession. As the Creator employed chaos, so 
did Rex employ a scrap of paper as the founda- 
tion for his god-like vocation of calling a new 
creature into being. Most people who ever dined 
with Rex possess mementoes of figures which 
crossed for a moment his line of vision, and 
whose absurd, or elegant, or startling appear- 
ances were swiftly set down on the bill of fare. 

In the Army, one of his duties was to listen 
to lectures, or to deliver them to his troop, and 
his lecture notes are as full of amusing drawings 
as anything else which he handled. 

He was an artist to the end, and this was 
the rare gift which he brought to the Army. A 
senior officer in the regiment wrote of him as 
‘bringing his wonderful art into the life of the 
Battalion; some of the sketches and paintings 
which he did for us we shall always treasure. 
He made himself most beloved by us all, officers 
and men. His own Troop absolutely adored 
him, as well they might, for he was in real 
truth a leader and a guide to them.”’ 
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BRADLEY MANOR, DEVON 


THE HOME OF 
MRS. ALEXANDER WOOLNER 


1, 







This s» «ll manor house dating from 1419 and 






1495, o the outskirts of Newton Abbot, was 
given | Mrs. Woolner to the National Trust 
in 1938. 
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} .DLEY, a common Saxon place- 
ime meaning a wide glade, is that 
ut of the valley of the river Lemon 
here this ancient house stands, and 

from \ ich it takes its name. It stands in 
fact in nm open space of meadows, enclosed 
onthe rth and south by steep wooded hills, 
and to he east is practically contiguous to 
the to. of Newton Abbot. A winding drive 
from t « main Totnes road leads through the 
meadc and across the small river Lemon 
anda ill leat to the grey stone walls of the : ; ; 
garden. On the left, as we pass through the 1.—THE GATE-HOUSE AND ENCLOSING WALL, PULLED DOWN ABOUT 1840 
gate-p'°rs, is a long range of outbuildings From an engraving by F. Nash in Lyson’s Magna Britannia, 1822 
contai' ing a fine cider press approached by a 
flight of stone steps and still retaining its house of Highweek, formerly known as the family of Yarde in the parish of 
wooden machinery. The site is said to have TT eignwick, divided from the royal manor of Marlborough and so it was that in 1419 
been chosen because of the proximity of a Kingsteignton and granted to an unknown Richard and Joan Yarde entered into their 
copious supply of pure water, which springs person in the time of Henry I. Robert inheritance and began the present house 
from the limestone rock and is popularly Bushel in the reign of Henry III was probably with its chapel. Richard’s great-grandson, 
believed to be a remedy for sore eyes. the first person to build a house at Bradley. Richard, married Margaret Bamfield of 
Strictly speaking there is no Bradley The Bushel family failing in the male line, Poltimore, and made considerable alterations 
Manor, the house originally being the manor the property passed through a daughter to to Bradley at the close of the century. To 
him is mainly due the present appearance 
ss of the east front of the house. He died, 
leaving a son, Thomas, married to Elizabeth 
Leveson, niece to the notorious Bishop Veysey of 
Exeter, once tutor to Queen Mary. This Thomas 
probably enlarged the house to a quadrangle, 
referred to by J. H. Parker in his valuable work 
The Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages (1859) 
and long since disappeared, adding three sides to the 
west and the carved oak screen between the hall 
and the ante-chapel. 


— 

















The chief view of the house is undoubtedly that 
of the east front. Here we see a complete manor 
house on a small scale with low roof line, five curi- 
ously pointed gables with asymmetrically set oriels 
and late Gothic windows. The roof is to-day grey 
slated, although in Samuel Lysons’s view published 
in his Magna Britannia in 1806 we can detect the 
heavy lapped stone tiles of this district, whereas 
the buttressed walls retain their buff washed rough- 
cast, typical of so many medieval buildings in the 
remoter west of England. Although the earliest 
house on the site is assumed to have been built 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, here the 
indicationS are of much later dates. 



















The core of the present house was built shortly 
after 1419 and the chapel, on the extreme right with 
its big perpendicular window, in 1428. The house 
then originally had a projecting porch with a parvis 
or room over, and it was not until the extensive 
alterations about 1495 that this east front assumed 
its present appearance, and the early Tudor windows 
were constructed. The variety and irregularity of 
these windows with their low transoms and grotesque 
heads of men and beasts on the labels constitute the 
chief exterior charm of Bradley. Most of them retain 
their old lead cames and quarries as well as their 
thick stanchion bars. On the right of the porch and 
close to the ground is a very small quatrefoil opening, 
probably to allow the coming and going into the 
house of that most domestic of animals which 
Shakespeare describes as the “harmless necessary 
cat.” About 1840 the contemporary gate-house, 
shown in Lysons’s engraving (Fig. 1) as a few yards 

2.—THE HALL PORCH in front of the east elevation and with an upper 
Buttressed walls of yellow-washed rough-cast and early Tudor windows chamber and also the enclosing wall, were 
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(Right) 3THE EAST 
FRONT AS BUILT 
OVER THE 1419 
HOUSE BY 
RICHARD YARDE 
IN 1495 





The 
extreme right 


from 1428 


chapel on the 


dates 





unfortunately demolished. The house as 
built in 1419 consisted of the Great Hall 
approached by the porch with a small room 
over it, and butteries leading to the kitchen 
at the south end, and a parlour at the north 
end. Above the parlour was the solar and 
above the butteries was the guest-chamber. 
The disposition of these rooms 
survives. When in 1495 a new face was 
added to the east front of the house, an ante- 
chapel, an extra bedchamber over the ante- 
chapel, and a door-keeper’s room beside the 
porch were made, and the butteries, the 
guest-chamber and the parvis were enlarged. 
The screens passage with its further door 
leading into the former courtyard, now a 
garden, opens through the screens 
to the hall on the right, and on the 
left through two pointed doorways 
to a staircase (originally a stone 
newel stair) and to the butteries. 


Upstairs the Oriel Room was 
formerly the Ladies’ Bower and has 
a very small peep into the Great 
Hall. The oriel itself is of six lights. 
Here we get an even better under- 
standing than from outside of the 
additional 1495 face to the east 
front, for the inner wall of this room 
was the outer wall of the 1419 
house, as the chimney-breast 
and the internal rough-casting 
testify. 

The solar occupies its orthodox 
position at the dais end of the 
Great Hall, and a gallery from it 
overlooks the chapel. On _ the 
beams are traces of scarlet paint 
dating from medieval times. Under 
the solar is the parlour with a 
deeply splayed window now looking 
into the chapel and, before the 
1495 alterations, into the open 
forecourt. 


The Great Hall is the nucleus 
of the manor and in earliest days 
was the communal room for the 
entire household. At Bradley it is 
still the most important room in the 
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house. From floor to the plain collar-beam 
roof we have the height of the whole house. 
On the north gable wall a painting in tempera 
on cob of the royal arms of Queen Elizabeth 
with supporters has within recent years been 
revealed. The lower half has disappeared, 
but what remains is still in admirable con- 
dition. The Jacobean hall screen, with its 
plain panels and delicately carved frieze, was 
saved from the Mermaid Inn at Ashburton 
when that building was demolished early in 
the present century. Of Mrs. Woolner’s 
family portraits in the Great Hall, that over 
the fireplace by T. Hudson (1701-79) of Mrs. 
Woolner’s direct ancestor Peter Woodley of 
Halshanger Manor is of especial interest in 
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that his mother was a Yarde of Bradley 
and a daughter of the house, which some 
two hundred years later was to come into 
the possession of her descendant. 

An oak screen under an arch in the 
north-east corner of the hall leads to the 
ante-chapel, which is formed by the two walls 
of the east front. The ante-chapel is lit by 
three transomed windows. The screen erected 
by Thomas Yarde in Henry VIII’s reign is a 
fine example of early English Renaissance 
work based on the Italian influence so preva- 
lent under Cardinal Wolsey’s patronage at 
Hampton Court Palace, and recalls the con- 
temporary carved wainscoting at Great 
Fulford near by. There the actual date 1534 
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4.—IN THE GREAT HALL, WITH THE ARCH TO THE ANTE-CHAPEL 
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is inscribed on the woodwork, and it is interest- 
ing that only in the previous year Stefano 
Zambelli’s famous stalls at Perugia, the direct 
prototype of this Devon carving, were com- 
pleted. The Bradley screen, which is carved on 
both sides, consists of six linen-fold panels at 
the base and six elaborately ‘decorated upper 
panels. Heraldic escutcheons are the central 
motif, upheld by various devices in the con- 
ventional Italian manner of the times, including 
cherubs’ heads, dolphins and mermaids tailing 
into husks and foliage. 

A narrow arched doorway leads to the 
chapel built by Richard and Joan Yarde in 
1428. The early fifteenth century was a period 
of renewed activity in church building through- 
out Christendom, as if to make amends for the 
long stand-still years during the papal schism. 
At the time the see of Exeter was occupied by 
that saintly and industrious bishop, Edmund 
Lacy, who had been chaplain to Henry V. In 
relation to the small proportions of the manor 
as a whole the chapel has been built on a fairly 
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ambitious scale. We have seen from outside 
how satisfactorily it adds a projecting wing to 
the north-east corner. It is lit at its east end 
by the large three-light perpendicular window. 
The roof is barrel vaulted, the ribs conjoined 
with fourteen oak bosses of which the central 
and largest displays a head representing either 
God the Father or the Christ. The remaining 
bosses are chiefly heraldic, displaying the arms 
of Courtenay, of Yarde of Bradley, of Edmund 
Lacy, Bishop of Exeter, of de Englishville, of 
Ferrers, and the Lacy knot. 

The last Yarde of Bradley sold the property 
in 1750, though the reason for this sale has never 
been established. It passed through various 
hands until in 1903 it was bought by E. Scratton 
of Ogwell, but in 1909 the house again came 
into the market and was purchased by Cecil 
Firth of Ashburton, a descendant of the Yardes 
of Bradley, and he did a great deal to restore it 
to its original condition. From him it descended 
to his daughter Diana, now Mrs. Alexander 
Woolner, who in 1938 presented the house, in 
which she retains an absolute life interest. and 
about 70 acres of surrounding woodlands and 
pasture to the National Trust. At present the 
house, partly used for war purposes, is closed to 
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JOHN PEEL’S COUNTRY-—II 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


S I stated in an earlier article, there 
seems to be little doubt that the 
country hunted by John Peel is roughly 
that of the present Blencathra Hunt, 

and it is possible that some of the blood of his 
hounds may still be found in the fell packs. 


The modern fell hound is light-coloured (like 
the Welsh) and nearer his remote ancestors than 
the fashionable foxhound of the Midlands. The 
black and white ones in particular struck me as 
very like French staghounds, with the same 
high occipital crest and Roman cast of coun- 
tenance, rather snipy-nosed, and light of bone 
as shown in pictures by sporting artists of 
150 years ago (and by French sporting artists 
of to-day). The colour white predominates, and 
is very necessary, as otherwise they would soon 
be lost sight of in the hills. In fact, a local 
farmer jokingly remarked to me at a meet of 
the Blencathra, ‘‘Have a good look at ’em. 
You will probably not see them again to-day.”’ 
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These hounds are left to hunt almost en- 
tirely by themselves. Even their active hunts- 
man, Bell, can often barely keep in touch with 
them. They are very fast, and cast themselves 
wide, and independently of one another. 
Consequently several different lots may be seen 
running at the same time, but they soon 
return to the cry of the body of the pack 
—very fortunately, as no whip could get 
round them (even if such a person existed in 
war-time). 

It is said they never break up a fox, and 
this is also characteristic of Welsh hounds. 
English foxhounds also, when drafted to a Welsh 
pack, soon learn to do the same. It has always 
been a theory of mine that this is hereditary. 
All foxhounds had staghounds as their remote 
ancestors. Fox is not their natural quarry, and 
is too near the dog tribe to be a natural food. 
Foxhounds are taught to hunt a fox, and broken 
of ‘‘riot’’ such as deer, hare and rabbits, which 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE FELLS 


is I think fairly sound proof that there is some 
truth in this theory. 

Fell hounds are much more like dogs than 
like foxhounds, possibly because, being trencher. 
fed, during the summer months at any rece 
they live on the farms. In fact, one far er 
showed me a puppy that he had walked, wh; -h 
having been always with his sheepdogs, wo |d 
work sheep for him as well as any of his col! 's. 
It is remarkable how steady fell hounds _ re 
with sheep, which is very necessary conside: 1g 
the opportunities they get to satisfy a taste ‘or 
mutton when far out of reach of punishm« It, 
or even detection. 

At the end of the summer the hunts: an 
walks round the farms collecting hounds, < d 
although they soon get used to their ; »y 
quarters, they are usually confined to barra ks 
for a few days before being taken cub-hunt ig 
as otherwise they would probably return to 
their ‘‘walks’”’ instead of to kennels. 

Fell packs are accused by strangers of b ng 
entirely independent of the clock, but all s: its 
of things can have happened in the fells, for 
fox-killing is of prime importance in a shcep 
country when lambs are lost. It is extren: :ly 
doubtful if foxes take lambs in the south, but 
there is no doubt they take them in the fe'ls, 
for hill sheep and lambs are small in size, and 
easily accessible to the fox, if not to the shep- 
herd. Therefore a fell huntsman may be per- 
suaded on the way to the meet to ‘‘loose them 
off’? at an adjacent fox. Or they may break 
away on “‘a drag,’”’ and with no whip, this could 
easily happen to a solitary Hunt servant. But 
the most common reason for hounds not turning 
up is mist on the fells. If it lies thick near the 
kennels it may justly be suspected of being the 
same everywhere (although this is not necessar- 
ily the case). Should the weather clear, hounds 
will probably attend the fixture none the less, 
even if an hour or more late. 


The usual time for fell packs to meet is 
9 a.m., occasionally 9.30. These early hours are 
necessary, for it is usual (as in olden days every- 
where) to hunt the ‘‘drag’”’ of a fox (the line 
of his overnight wanderings) and thus find him, 
There are on the hills so many places where a 
fox can go to ground that it is surprising that 
they do not always do so at once. When one 
reads of a chase of 50 miles (March 27, 1818) 
during John Peel’s mastership one can only 
conclude they changed foxes a great many 
times. 

According to local sportsmen, fell foxes are 
much bigger than those in southern England, 
and certainly some great weights have been 
recorded. A dog fox in the Midlands usually 
weighs about 14-15 lb. and a vixen 13 Ib., but 
a fell dog has been known to weigh 23 lb. The 
fox is a remarkably adaptable creature and 
thrives almost as well in Suburbia as in Skiddaw 
Forest. 

It is often asserted that if a vixen is killed, 
the dog fox will take over the family and feed 
it. I had remarkable confirmation of this from 
a sportsman living not far from Birmingham. 
He has an artificial earth adjoining the railway 
embankment in his garden, in which from time 
to time he has placed unwanted litters. A year 
or two ago a farmer told him he had sho: a 
vixen, which he believed had cubs. These wre 
therefore dug out.and transferred to the a ‘tr 
ficial earth, where they were fed regularly. In 
two or three days’ time he found a freshly ki ed 
rabbit outside the earth, next day two or t! ee 
rats, then another rabbit, and the fourth d: / a 
fowl and a frog. Pa had evidently discov ed 
his offspring in their new abode and resume ls 
parental duties, so my friend shortly ©! 
ceased to feed them. In due course the bs 
could be seen playing outside the earth. H ing 
had plenty of food they matured quickly 

At a meet in the fells perhaps only a ry 
small field turns up, but during the cours« >f 4 
hunt (more particularly at a dig) the numt r of 
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followers will steadily increase, 
Right lustily do the local farmers 
dig, and it was interesting that, at 
any rate when cub-hunting, they 
frequently bolted a fox and gave 
nother chance, it being, I was 


him 

told, petter to let young hounds catch 
a cub n the open than slay it on the 
earth. This appears to me a sound 
theory, as I have always doubted if 
it dic ounds any good 10 taste blood 
after . long, cold dig in which they 
have o.robably long ago lost all 
intere —although the killing of a 


fox ic the latter circumstances is 
doubt ss necessary from the local 
farme. ’ point of view. 

{ Wales, among the really Welsh 
hunts, -he hound language of their 
hunts. en left me completely in 
ignor. ce of what they were doing, 
and t . hound language in the fells 
was t me equally incomprehensible. 
Fell _.ntsmen apparently use their 
horn ily at the end of the day to 
collec iounds, which seemed a very 
wise ~ “actice. 

hunting is a remarkably 


demo “etic institution. Every village 
hold: nces, the proceeds of which 
go tc he Hunt funds. In addition 


the itor is quite likely to be accosted 
by a: nall girl who requests 2s. 6d. for the Hunt 
but vould not expect, or even appreciate, any 
larger amount. The result of this is that fell 
packs have sometimes a better balance at the 
bank than more pretentious establishments. 
The Blencathra are kenneled at Threlkeld. 
From their kennel yard there is a glorious view, 
while immediately behind them towers the giant 
mass of Saddleback, from whose screes of fallen 
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BITCHES AT 


THE BLENCATHRA KENNELS 


rock debris the fell foxes must often hear the 
music of hounds in kennel, and perhaps con- 
gratulate themselves that they are in kennel. 
Much has been written about John Peel, 
but the only thing that seems to have escaped 
notice is that this big man was years before Tod 
Sloan in adopting what we called ‘‘the monkey 
seat,’’ which we have now become accus- 
tomed to see on our racecourses. I think it was 
an old sportsman, writing in the Newcastle 


Chronicle, who recorded that ‘‘ He rode with the 
shortest stirrup ever I saw a huntsman have, 
his knees very near up with the saddle.”’ 

In conclusion it may be remembered that 
the last war ended with a review held on the 
Hohenzollern Bridge at Cologne. The Border 
Regiment were present, and went past the 
saluting point to the strains of their regimental 
march D’ye Ken John Peel. This time let us 
hope it will be in Berlin! 


WALKING UP PARTRIDGES 


HEN we talk of partridge shooting 

we mostly picture late September 

and October. We think of stands 

behind high hedges on the downs, 
with coveys doing a good 60 miles an hour, 
wheeling, chattering and scattering above them 
like a burst of shrapnel. We think of shots the 
more delightful because of their incalculability ; 
of birds skyscraping and the size of starlings; 
of others flushing over plough so low as to be 
lost against the background. We conjure up 
these early autumn scenes because they stand 
for what is best in shooting. 

These are day-dreams now. One day they 
will come true again, but now we only know that 
no set pieces can be staged with insufficient guns 
and beaters. So if we are neither b/asé nor infirm 
we shall walk up our birds as did our grandsires 
in their day. 

Of course, in theory, to walk up partridges 
is just as simple as it was a hundred years ago. 
You will go out on the First—three or four guns 
(if you can get them), a keeper (if he is not 
serving) and a village ancient or a lad or two, 
and you will religiously perambulate acres of 
rich grass and roots and clover, pushing suc- 
cessive coveys into close holding cover, and 
coming on them from the quarter which they 
least expect. 


SMALL PARTY’S STRATEGY 


In practice you almost invariably find that 
the partridges know more about this theory 
than is contained in all the text books written 
on the subject. You also soon become aware 
that, even if the birds are in the places where 
the y ought to be, the rich grass has been eaten 
clo.e by sheep, the roots are patchy where they 
are not sodden and the clover has been cut. 
Bu: that’s all in the day’s work; it does not, 
or .t should not, daunt you. You manfully 
st’ to it, walking, stalking and half-mooning, 
url with half a dozen birds in the bag and a 
tl “st you would not part with for a fiver, you 
a not sorry when the lunch interval comes. 

Where country is not very open a small 
I. ty will probably do better execution if its 
* tegy is based on pushing birds into the 
viest and most central cover on the ground, 

then going bald-headed for them. Accurate 


} 


marking down and immediate descent upon a 
covey, always witha view to pushing it into 
near-by cover, is much more effective than a 
religious perambulation of field after field. 


Attempts to round up birds by a stealthy 
circular approach are seldom any use, except 
where they are encountered on the edge of a 
wide piece of cover, in which they obligingly 
settle again. Then a roundabout stalk, so as to 
come on them from the opposite direction, will 
often yield another brace. It will usually be 
profitable to visit sheltered dusting sites, and 
where such are not much in evidence it is no bad 
plan to improvise a few on the sunny side of 
hedges, for the partridge is apt to be off his 
guard when indulging in his morning dust bath, 
and an approach on the blind side of the hedge 
should seldom go entirely unrewarded. Simi- 
larly, old slag heaps, where docks and weeds 
have seeded, or where hedge trimmings have 
been piled and burnt, are likely spots on which 
to find the birds less on the alert and un- 
approachable than in the open fields. 


PROFITABLE FIELDS 


Other useful bag-filling rendezvous are the 
outside edges of fields where coarse grass has 
escaped the reapers, and the bases of half-cut 
ricks where seeds and weeds mingle in highly 
attractive profusion. Then a brace or two should 
be the first reward of intelligent observation of 
a covey’s daily habits. 

It will generally be noticed that partridges 
choose a definite line of flight at much the same 
time every day to the fields which they frequent. 
So the solitary shooter who keeps his eyes and 
ears open and his gun more or less at the ready 
should seldom return without recompense. 

Men get tired more quickly than do part- 
ridges, which, after several hours of chivying, 
come to a very nice appreciation of the range of 
the modern shotgun. They no longer drop down 
confidingly two or three fields ahead, and they 
are active pedestrians into the bargain, as you 
find when, having marked a covey into some 
roots, it rises off the grass land 50 yds. beyond 
them and sails across the boundary to safety. 

Then there is nothing for it but to try 
impromptu driving, which, with too few 


beaters, is perhaps an even greater gamble, 
Still, it is at once exciting and good fun, though 
its fascination may lie more in what you see 
than what you shoot. 

As the thin line of beaters gets on the move, 
the lapwing are invariably the first birds to 
resent the disturbance of their privacy. A hare 
lollops lazily along, then sits for an instant 
listening, before legging it good and hard across 
the down. Simultaneously, with a whistle pro- 
claiming that the first covey is on the wing, 
come fieldfares, thrushes, starlings, and you half 
raise your gun at many a false alarm. Then at 
last—a scattered group of partridges top the 
tree belt at the far end of the line. Two shots 
ring out; the curtain is up and the play begins, 


MOST DIFFICULT SHOOTING 

Nothing in partridge driving is more diffi- 
cult than for a handful of beaters to put birds 
over a narrow front. In the distance the coveys 
may look to be heading straight, yet they are 
nearly always flying on a slant. The slightest 
movement of a single gun behind the hedge may 
turn them, and their flight is erratic. At one 
moment they look like sparrows clear cut against 
the sky; in the next, they flatten out and scatter 
above the hedge; in the next again, blending 
with the grey background of the landscape, they 
are a hundred yards behind you. Like grouse 
down wind, their pace is terrific, yet swift as 
it is you are likely to misjudge it. Invariably 
the partridge keeps one trick up his sleeve for 
your discomfiture. Here he comes, doing a good 
fifty, but seemingly flying on an even keel. Up 
goes the gun, and, even as you press the trigger, 
the bird “‘jinks” almost imperceptibly right or 
left or up and down, and you are a good six 
inches off the target. 

I am not at all sure that this kind of shoot- 
ing is not the most difficult of all. In highly 
organised driving there is the minimum of 
fatigue, coveys are pretty plentiful, and most 
birds cover over within effective range. But 
when you have walked a mile on plough and 
“rested” for a quarter of an hour behind a 
hedge which partridges may top at anything 
from 30 to 100 yds. between two guns perforce 
too widely spaced, it is another story. 

J. B. DroucGur, 
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ON THE SKY-LINE 


A Golf Commentary by 


T is always interesting to see our own par- 
ticular game through external eyes. I do 
not mean the eyes of those who ask 
“What on earth can they want with so 

many sticks?’’—though that was growing 
before the war a not wholly impertinent 
question; nor those of the kindly, garrulous 
person in a railway carriage who, seeing his 
neighbour’s clubs in the rack, begins an alarm- 
ingly long journey by saying: “I should think 
golf must be a very interesting game, though 
I’ve never played it myself.”” I mean the eyes 
of the intelligent observer who is fond of games 
but has played and seen but little golf. The 
other day I had this opportunity in a talk with 
one who is like Professor Dingo, “‘of European 
reputation”’ in his own subject, who is almost 
passionately interested in some games and has 
played them not without a modest glory, and 
has even played a little mild and casual golf. 
He told me that he had only once seen first-class 
golf, and this was on the occasion, a disastrous 
one for us, when the Walker Cup match was 
played at Sandwich. Then he had spent one 
whole summer’s day in watching. 


* * * 


One thing he said struck me as curious and 
instructive. It was to the effect that all the 
players seemed to be playing equally well (a 
polite and patriotic point of view since our side 
was sadly beaten) and that to his eye they all 
looked exactly the same. I supposed he meant 
that if he had seen them swinging on the sky- 
line he would not have been able to tell one from 
the other, and he said that was certainly so; 
there appeared to him a complete uniformity of 
posture and movement. Supposing them to be 
cricketers, I asked, would he have been able to 
distinguish them at a like distance, and he 
replied that he certainly would. This interested 
me because I remembered to have read some- 
where a similar statement by the late Canon 
Edward Lyttelton. He had written that a 
number of batsmen on the sky-line looked to 
him entirely distinct in their respective manners 
of batting while golfers were quite indistinguish- 
able. So there it is, and those of us who are 
more familiar with golf than cricket must, I 
think, accept it as a fact. To us the batsmen 
probably appear by comparison uniform, save 
that with some of them bat and ball meet more 
often than with others. The golfers on the 
other hand have each their almost countless 
little mannerisms, to say nothing of the broader 
features of style, which instantly reveal their 
identities. In short, it is a matter of use and 
wont, and doubtless the same rule applies 
equally to other games as well as the two I have 
cited. 

* * * 


Of course those of us who watch much golf 
are not perhaps quite so clever and observant 
as we deem ourselves. We naturally get to 
know not only the players’ styles but their other 
characteristics and idiosyncrasies and their very 
clothes. It is with us as with the defenders of 
Rome in our dear old friend Horatius : 


And plainly and more plainly 
Now might the burghers know, 
By port and vest, by horse and crest 
Each war-like Lucumo. 


We can tell a long way off him who is “‘girt 
with the brand none else may wield,’’ perhaps 
because we have tried to waggle that brand 
in our own feeble fingers. When we do not know 
the champions our eyes are less keen. I was 
once in like case with my friend at Sandwich. 
This was in 1913 when, having landed for the 
first time in the United States, I went straight- 
way to Garden City to watch the Amateur 
Championship. There were, I think, only three 
players there whom I had seen before—Walter 
Travis, Jerome Travers and Chick Evans; even 
Francis Ouimet, now so old a friend, was then 
a new one. And for a little while, I must admit, 
that the other players did look to me very much 
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alike. I soon learnt them apart, but to begin 
with there seemed to me great similarity; they 
all, or nearly all, looked very young, they were 
all in white shirts and white flannel trousers 
and they all swung the club with much the same 
long, smooth and leisurely swing. 


* * * 


That is a long time ago now, but I still 
think, and I fancy many British watchers would 
agree with me, that there is a greater uniformity 
of style among good American amateurs than 
among our own. They have been on the whole 
more drilled and taught than have ours and 
have formed themselves on much the same 
classical models. Of course they all have their 
characteristics as have ours, and some are 
particularly obvious; I feel for instance that 
I could always have distinguished Robert 
Gardner a long way off. Yet on the whole they 
have an essentially national method, a smooth, 
lithe, round swing, easy to identify in a mass, 
not easy to distinguish in particular instances. 
It is, I imagine, one of the reasons that they 
have been so good, that they have aimed at a 
common model and such an excellent one. 


Our own amateurs have had more clearly 
marked mannerisms. It is probably the effect 
of advancing vears, that the older players seem 
to me to have been more characteristic than 
their successors. I feel as if John Ball’s perfect 
rhythm, Harold Hilton’s little jump on his tues, 
the mere waggle of Horace Hutchinson or 
Robert Maxwell would have allowed of no 
possible mistake at almost any range of vision. 
And yet I am not sure. Take our own amateurs 
just before the war. Could anyone fail to 
recognise James Bruen? I hardly think so, 
nor the fine ferocity of Stowe, nor the easy 
grace of Hector Thomson. Till I am positively 
blind I shall have no doubt about Harry Bentley 
putting. To go a little further back, could 
there be any possible question between Tolley 
and Wethered on the sky-line? I almost feel 
I could tell the particular and venomous sound 
made by Roger’s drive among a hundred. 

In a general way I suppose that pro- 
fessionals are harder to recognise in the dis- 
tance than are amateurs, because they have a 
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greater orthodoxy of swing, with fewer manner- 
isms. Yet having written down that sentence] 
wonder whether any three golfers could Possibly 
have been more easy to distinguish than were 
the members of the Triumvirate. The result 
was in each case equally magnificent and no 
doubt they obeyed many of the same rules 
but no three swings have looked more different, 
the one from the other. And coming down to 
their successors of to-day, could one have any 
doubts? Cotton’s left foot would instantly 
betray him. When I can no longer tell Perr 
afar off I shall think that my eyes have groyi 
altogether too dim for watching, and so 
might go on, with Adams’s long swing a: 
Reggie Whitcombe’s clipped one, go on for e\ 
and ever. 
* * * 


As we descend in the golfing scale « 
friends become more and more easy to identi‘ 
since they exhibit the grosser and more singwi 
eccentricities. We have no doubt whate. 
about them, and they have no doubt whate 
about us, though in our own case we can 
for the life of us understand what there is 
notable or even so laughable in our metho 
And yet they tell us with an offensive smile t! 
they would know the things we do with our levs 
“a mile off’’ (that is the distance they invari 
ably specify) and we have reluctantly to tak 
their word for it. They must, as it seems to 
be supernaturally clever, and yet in anoti.e 
way they annoy us by their extreme obtuseness. 
When we have completely changed our swing 
and are feeling re-born and transfigured they 
never can see the slightest difference in us. [t 
is true that we have often made such a reforma- 
tion before, but that was in some trivial detail; 
this time it is the real thing; like Bottom we 
are ‘“‘translated;’’ we have acquired an entirely 
new swing, and it is intolerably stupid of them 
not to perceive it. If one of them were to say 
to us quite seriously “‘I see you’ve changed 
your swing,” we should fall on his neck with 
tears of gratitude, but how seldom it happens ! 
I had a friend, no mean golfer, but gifted 
with a peculiarly awkward and angular swing, 
who once told me that he had lately been 
playing just like Miss Wethered, and with great 
success. The poor fellow was of course suffering 
from an hallucination; it was_ positively 
pathetic and we should never be so absurd as 
that. Yet it would be very pleasant if some 
charitable person would one day remark our 
more modest reformation. Nobody ever does. 


PROTECTION OF FRUIT 
TREES 


HERE is a fairly widespread _ belief 

among many amateur fruit-growers 

that the spraying during the winter 

with one of the very efficient tar dis- 
tillates or the more modern D.N.C. washes 
does away with the necessity of carrying out 
any other prophylactic measures in the orchard 
during the year. It is perfectly true that these 
sprays are very effective and do much to keep 
the fruit trees and bushes clean and healthy, 
but they are not a cure for all pests and diseases ; 
nor are they claimed to be. They are not, for 
instance, preventive agents against many fungus 
diseases, for which lime sulphur is the recog- 
nised agent; nor are they useful against the 
winter moth and its allies the mottled, amber 
and March moths whose caterpillars, familiarly 
known as loopers through their characteristic 
mode of progression, cause such havoc to fruit 
trees in the spring when the leaves are 
expanding. 

Against these pests, which can be very 
troublesome, the gardener has no better method 
of control than the grease-band, an old method 
but one still recognised as efficient for the 
purpose it has to serve. The application of 
grease-bands is purely a preventive measure 
designed to trap the wingless females of these 
three moths, as wellas the female of the vapourer 
moth, another enemy of the fruit-grower, on 


their way up from the ground to the upper 
branches of the trees, where they lay their eggs 
later to hatch out in spring into the caterpillars 
which devour the leaves and sometimes even 
attack the blossoms. 


The process of egg-laying begins in autumn, 
and it is essential, if the measures are to be 
completely effective, that the bands should be 
in position on the stems of the trees by the 
end of September or early October, at which 
time the moths emerge from their pupal cases 
at the base of the trees and begin their trek up 
the trunks to deposit their eggs on the spurs, 
shoots, leaf-scars and similar crevices conver! 
ently near the fruit buds. 


As its name implies, the March moth dos 
not make its appearance until early sprirs, 
generally about late February, and it is impc - 
tant to see that the efficiency of bands whi: 1 
have been in position for some months has ©. * 
been impaired by their long exposure and © 
rendered useless against the later pest. Gen. 
ally speaking, a good grease will remain sti y 
for a year or two, but where the bands are k. t 
on from year to year, as many growers 1) W 
keep them, it is a wise precaution to give t! 

a fresh coating every year, or perhaps twic 
season, and at the same time remove all lea 
or other material which may be adhering te ¢ 
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ms grease and so forming a natural bridge over 
ly which the moths can pass without hurt. 

m Grease-banding is not a difficult business. 
Ly It consists simply in wrapping round the 
d trunk a band of stout grease-proof paper and 
ch smearing this over with one of the many grease 
a” preparations on the market. The most suitable 
“d bands are made about 6 ins. wide, allowing 
g, 4 ins. for a covering of grease. The bands should 
n be fixed firmly round the stem, top and bottom, 
it ff so that no cavities are left beneath and it 
1g is a good plan where the trunk is rough to 
y [remove any scaly bark by scraping the 
1S stem before affixing the band. Any crevices 


le beneath the band likely to afford an entrance 
Ir tunnel should be plugged in with clay or 
5. s cotton waste. 

Bands need only to be applied to standards, 
half-standard and bush trees with a short leg 
of 12 to 15 ins., for on low-branched bush trees 
on cultivated ground the bands only become 
encumbered with grit and leaves splashed up 
from the soil surface as the bands are so low. 
When low bush trees are growing on grass land, 
however, it pays to band them, as there is not 
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(Left) IN THE CASE OF 
YOUNG TREES THAT 
ARE SUPPORTED BY 
STAKES, THE STAKES 
SHOULD BE GREASE- 
BANDED AS WELL AS 
THE STEMS OF THE 


(Righ) A DOUBLE- 
BANDED STANDARD 
APPLE. A wise precau- 
tion with standard trees, 
especially where they are 


growing in close proximity 










TREES 


to a hedge 


the same likelihood of the efficiency of the bands 


being impaired. With standard _ trees, the 
bands should be placed about 3 ft. from the 
ground and on half-standard and bush forms 
as high as conveniently possible. In any 
case they should never be less than a foot 
from the ground. 

With espalier, cordon and_ fan-trained 
trees it is scarcely practicable to band, while, 
on the other hand, with bush and standard trees 
that are much branched, it is wise policy to 
band a few of the main branches as well as the 
trunk, on which two bands can be fixed one 
above the other with about a foot between them. 
When the bands are in position apply the grease 
with a wooden label as shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations, laying it on to form 
a series of horizontal ridges rather than to 
present a smooth surface. Spread it on in the 
direction in which the paper is overlapped and 
never apply more than a layer about an eighth 
to a quarter of an inch thick. Ready-greased 
bands are now obtainable and these are to be 
preferred for both quickness and convenience. 
They are easily applied, as shown in one of the 


APPLYING 
A READY-MADE 
GREASE-BAND 


(Left) The double-band 
is cut to the required 
length and tied round 
the trunk. The outer 
band is then removed 
and can be used another 
time 


(Right) A grease-band 
in position -with the 
grease being applied. 
The bands are about 
5 to 6 ins. wide and 
should be tied tightly 
round the trunks, top 
and bottom, as shown 
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illustrations, and their use saves a good deal 
of trouble, as well as time. Some growers, 
especially in the case of old trees, apply grease 
direct to the trunk, but, if this is done, 
the grease must be carefully applied to fill 
up all crevices and the place where the band 
is applied must be changed every two or three 
years. 

In the case of young trees the practice is 
not advocated and with these paper-bands 
should be employed. Care should be taken to 
see that trees that are staked have a band 
fixed to the support as well as to the stem of 
the tree, although with the stake the grease 
can be applied direct, especially in these days 
of paper shortage. This is a point often 
neglected, but to omit to band the stakes may 
be to waste much of the labour in banding 
the trees, and it is important to see that every 
support has its band. With the application of 
a few grease-bands much of the danger of attack 
in the spring from leaf-eating caterpillars will 
have been removed and the amateur fruit- 
grower, like the professional, will find it an 
insurance well worth while. G. C. TAYLor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EARTHWORMS AND 
FERTILITY 


IR,—In Dr. Bunting’s interesting 

article in CouNTRY LIFE of August 
18 he mentions earthworms. After the 
East Norfolk flood of February, 1938, 
I went to Holland to learn what to 
do about the land flooded by the sea, 
and was given a most instructive tour 
by the Dutch authorities. We visited 
the Weirirgermeer polder, which had 
then been reclaimed from the Zuider 
Zee for about seven years and was 
growing magnificent crops. I was 
assured that there were no earthworms, 
except in a few market gardens, to 
which they had been introduced in 
manure. 

Earthworms only spread very 
gradually over land that has been 
covered by the sea, which of course 
destroys them. At Horsey six years 
after the flood they have spread only 
a very short way from what was 
high-water mark. In fact their 
presence is not necessary for good 
crops.—ANTHONY Buxton, Horsey 
Hall, neayv Great Yarmouth. 


have been sketched for a house. on 
these sites, but I cannot control the 
activities of others even if they extend 
to designing houses for sites which are 
not in the market. I cannot share 
Mr. Morgan’s alarm over the rumour, 
though, since the house will never be 
built. Nor need any house ever be 
built on Blackdown if he would only 
preach to the unconverted instead of 
to those who share his aspirations but 
have a more practical means of attain- 
ing them. 

You advocate steps to prevent 
private interests benefiting from the 
preservation of beauty spots, but 
until your proposals become law the 
surest way of avoiding this is by 
negotiation between those interests 
for the public good. The man who 
goes empty handed to the negotiating 
table stands a poor chance of success, 
and there is much difference between 
a promise of bequeathal and a gift or 
signed covenant.—J. G. Links, Black- 
down Cottage, near Haslemere, Surrey. 

(We have submitted Mr. Links’s 


letter to Mr. Guy Morgan, who writes 
as follows : 


right direction, and I have no inten- 
tion of changing my mind. 

However, the main problem, as 
the National Trust letter puts it, is 
one for town and country planning. 
It is hardly logical to expect, just 
because A leaves a property to the 
Trust, that B and C should feel it 
incumbent on them to do likewise, 
but if the property and its environs 
are of sufficient national interest to 
be so acquired, an intelligent link-up 
from the town and country planning 
angle is vital, compensation being 
dealt with as previously under Town 
Planning Acts. 

My intention in writing originally 
was to raise the question of all the 
properties adjoining this ‘“‘ Monarch of 
Sussex’’ in the hope that an intelligent 
planning Bill might rationalise the 
whole issue. There seems just a 
chance, following the interest that 
has been aroused, that something 
concrete may be achieved. My object 
of course was not personal, and while 
the term of ‘preaching to the un- 
converted’ hardly expresses the spirit, 
I am inclined to hope, from the general 
interest and the results obtained to 





THE START OF RUNNING REIN’S DERBY, 


““ RECONSTRUCTION 
DANGERS ”’ 


S1r,—I would not seek the hospitality 
of your columns for what is largely a 
personal issue had they not already 
been used by Mr. Guy Morgan, in his 
letter published on August 11, to 
discuss the alleged profit I have made 
on the sale of a farm on Blackdown, 
my failure to carry out improvements 
on the farm and my disinclination to 
sell it in its entirety to him. Even so, 
your time can be better occupied than 
in hearing what I might have to say 
on the first two points; on the third, 
though, I would ask to be heard. 

Mr. Morgan has “‘ bequeathed his 
farm to the National Trust on certain 
conditions”’ and that is very generous 
of him, provided of course he does not 
see fit to execute another will and 
provided the conditions are acceptable 
to the Trust. 

I am prepared (as he knows) to 
give to the Trust the fields on the 
southern slopes, on which as he im- 
plies the view from Blackdown is 
largely dependent, on one condition 
only—that the owners of the adjoining 
and equally vital land will do the 
same. I am equally prepared now to 
covenant not to build on the same 
terms. I am not prepared to sell the 
fields to Mr. Morgan or to any other 
buyer for the sole reason that they 
provide the only bargaining counter 
I have to induce my neighbours to 
act in the way I think they should 
and hope they ultimately will. 

I am interested to hear that plans 


See letter: A Memorable Derby Centenarv 


I have received a letter from the 
Acting Secretary of the National Trust 
whose permission I have obtained to 
quote here. It reads as follows : 


“It was with great interest that 
1 read your long letter in CoUNTRY 
LIFE dated August 11. What you so 
pertinently point out is a matter we 
have long been very concerned about : 
it is only too true that when the 
National Trust acquires land of out- 
standing beauty the building value of 
the land surrounding or adjacent to it 


goes up. It would seem that only 
town planning on a proper basis can 
control this unfortunate state of 


affairs in the future.”’ 


T am extremely glad to learn that 
Mr. Links is now prepared to give his 
fields on the southern slopes of Black- 
down in their entirety to the National 
Trust if adjacent owners will fall into 
line. This offer is a new development 
as far as my information goes, as I 
have in my possession a further letter 
from him, relating to his considering 
building a house on one of the most 
prominent fields in question, and 
querying the advisability of such 
building control as has been advocated 
generally in your columns. 

I regret that Mr. Links should 
imply that my offer to the National 
Trust is of doubtful value. There must, 
however, be many such as myself who 
can only afford a ‘‘promise of a be- 
queathal,’’ as he puts it. From the 
national point of view this promise, 
to my mind, is at least a step in the 
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date, that the subject has had a wide 
appeal. 

However, these are personal 
opinions, and I feel strongly that 
the whole question is one that is far 
better settled by the planning ex- 
perts, who should be appointed by, 
and work in conjunction with, the 
National Trust. 


The question of the increase in 
land values has been so often dis- 
cussed that no special implication was 
intended in, or should be read into, 
my first letter, other than the extra 
expense that may occur in acquiring 
further properties to protect the 
amenities of land given to the National 
Trust. The value of farming land has 
risen appreciably, quite apart from 
the extra value it acquires from adjoin- 
ing a piece of country owned by the 
National Trust. 

My last letter and your admirable 
suggestion on the leader page of the 
same issue clearly expresses the wish 
that action should be taken now. It 
is altogether far too big a question 
for personal owners to decide.] 


A MEMORABLE DERBY 
CENTENARY 


From Major-General Siv John Hanbury- 
Williams. 
Sir,—I am sending you herewith a 
photograph of an engraving in my 
collection showing the Start for the 
Memorable Derby of 1844. 

This year of 1944 is the centenary 


of what is happily a rare Occurrence 
in connection with the Derby, ;, 
a scandal. To quote from The Histo, 
and Romance of the Derby, by Moo; 
house : tit 


On several occasions the winner 
of the Derby had lain under the 
suspicion of being older t! 


ought to have been but nobo: . “ 
taken the trouble to Probe the 
allegations; in some cases the 
were made at a time when + wa 
too late to open an enquiry. By 
the perpetrators of the RK: ning 
Rein fraud met more thar. their 
match in Lord George Be. inck 
He it was who was chiefly stru- 
mental in unmasking their + inv 
The true Running Rein was _ pay 
colt by The Saddler, out co ab 
by Duncan Grey; and und: that 
description he was entered the 


Derby. His breeder was Mr. ©, R. 
Cobb, a Malton chemist. In } 


’em- 
ber, when still a foal, he w: 


ur- 
chased by a man, known as 4 
man, but whose real name was 
Goodman Levy, an inveterate zam. 
bler, who at one time had a |arge 
stud of racehorses. The co! was 
taken straightway by rail to Le -don 
where Goodman had sstabl-3 in 
Foley Place. The horse who rin for 
the Derby in the name of Running 
Rein, and came in first, was a bay 
colt named Maccabeus, who, bred 


by Sir C. Ibbotson, and foaled in 
1840, was by Gladiator, out of 
Capsicum. He was bought by Good- 
man as a yearling at Doncaster in 


1841. The substitution of the one 
horse for the other was alleged to 
have taken place in September, 
1842, and the older horse was, in 
1843, transferred to Mr. A. Wood 


an Epsom corn merchant, to whom 


Goodman was owing a big sum for § 


provender. Mr. Wood was paid 
£200 in addition to cancelling the 
indebtedness. The animal still con- 
tinued to be under the control and 
management of Goodman, and 
when the whole affair was subse- 
quently exposed, no evidence was 
adduced in any way implicating 
Wood, who seems to have been the 
dupe of the guilty parties. 


To make a long story short, “the 
disqualification of Running Rein 
automatically placed the name of 
Colonel (afterwards General) Peel on 
the roll of owners of Derby winners, 
for Orlando had finished second, 
three-quarters of a length behind the 
imposter. The General was for a long 
period one of the most honoured 
patrons of the Turf. 


Orlando was a bay colt by 


Touchstone out of Vulture. 


Running Rein ran in 1843 at 
Newmarket for a two-year-old plate, 
which he won, beating the Duke of 
Rutland’s Crinoline and two others.- 
J. HANBURY - WILLIAMS (Major- 
General), Henry III Tower, Windsoi 
Castle. 


AGRICULTURE AND WAR 
MEMORIALS 


S1r,—There are many dwellers in the 
country who, through no fault of their 
own, are neither owners, tenants, ‘0r 
labourers of the land, yet have he 
country in their bones. Heredity, oF 
upbringing, or both, enable such 7 © 
fessional men to follow with the liv. |i- 
est interest and gratitude discuss! 1s 
such as those between Sir All 
Howard and Dr. 
details are technical. None thé 
their love of the land and of rura 

is deep: their numbers consider 

As one of them, I dare to writ« is 
letter. 


Much talk is heard to-day 0! ar 
memorials: a strong sentiment e sts 


to commemorate this war th 
playing-fields. I seek to make W0 
comments. (1) In 1940 to 41 


Britain stood alone to defend wh: 15 


$ 
t 

Bunting, w’ *¢ | 
§ 
€ 


Pes 
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4 BUILDING OF STRAW IN COUNTY ANTRIM 50 


YEARS AGO 


See letter: 


ristendom: therefore no 
ch whatever should lack a 
ith the names of the dead 
| legibly inscribed. (2) All 
, urban no less than rural, 
ultimat depends on the land. 
Surely the one idea lacking in the 
industrial masses is that a field is a 
working-field ? Ought not war- 
memorial funds to be linked with 
agricultural education? Such educa- 
tion is urgently needed, and should be 
open to townsfolk and countryfolk 
alike: the Luxmoore Report indicates 
the need clearly enough. But to link 
war memorials with playing - fields 
seems to encourage the already popu- 
lar, if vague, notion that a field is 


left of 
parish « 
memori: 
deeply 
civilisat 


THE TOMB OF CANUTE’S LITTLE 
DAUGHTER 


See letter: The Tomb of a Danish Princess 


normally a playing-field : which it is 
not. 
_ Lastly, let me revert to my 
Original point. The pattern of rural 
ile has always included professional 
nien -doctors, parsons, schoolmasters, 
lawyers and so forth. Probably the 
lajority of these are, frankly, too 
busy to be bothered with scientific 
technicalities. But they do know and 
und.rstand the country. Their con- 
tribution to rural life is important. If 
the present trend continues’ the 
Scientists may succeed in making 
agriculture too difficult for the lay- 
mai, for the rural professional man. 
Thi. is only a possibility: but it is 
pos ble. But if knowledge is to be 
acq ired at the eventual cost, possibly, 
of making agriculture too highly 
te’ nical, is the cost worth paying or 
t knowledge worth having? The 
’ integrity of rural life depends 
the integration of the agricultural 
the professional interests. In this 
‘er it is the scientists, and not the 


A Straw Shed in Ulster 


Sir Albert Howards, who may prove 
the disintegrating force, and this 
despite the fact that Dr. Bunting’s: 
article was a model of lucidity.— 
Epmunp EspalILe, Bloxham, Oxford- 
shire. 


THE TOMB OF A DANISH 
PRINCESS 


Sir,—Among the many interesting 
things, including historical facts and 
traditions, to be found at Bosham, the 
little one-time important harbour near 
Chichester, few attract more attention 
than the tomb of the small daughter of 
King Canute, who in the eleventh 
century had a palace here. The little 
girl died here while on 
a visit to Earl Godwin. 
The spot where she 
was actually buried is 
now marked by a 
Danish raven painted 
on a tile—the gift of 
the Girl Guides. It 
was from Bosham that 
Harold set forth to visit 
William Duke of Nor- 
mandy, which event was 
destined to have such 
great influence upon 
English history, and is 
recorded in the famous 
Bayeux Tapestry, or, to 
be correct, needlework. 
The Danish pirates 
raided Bosham centuries 
ago, and stole one of its 
famous church bells. 
Their boat, conveying it 
down the harbour, was 
sunk in a storm, and 
there is a local tradition 
that when the bells are 
rung on festival occa- 
sions, the sunken bell is 
heard ringing. —-CLIVE 
HOLLAND, Gerrard’s 
Cross, Buckinghamshire. 


SPANIEL AND RABBIT 


S1r,—The spaniel Ginger in the photo- 
graph belongs to H.H. Prince Bira- 
bongse (the famous racing motorist 
who is now a flight lieutenant in the 
A.T.C.—O.C. of a gliding school), 
while the rabbit Titch is my pet. 
Of course, on the first occasion 
of meeting they did not seem to 
Jook at each other in a friendly 
way, which is simply natural among 
these two kinds of animals. But, 
having been trained for some time, 
they eventually became friends and 
have often played happily in the fields 
since, and their friendship has not 
been broken off—yet. Although 
Ginger is rather on the rough side 
while playing, yet the bunny does not 
seem to mind very much; only when 
the spaniel unintentionally steps on 
Titch’s body the rabbit always gives 
an awful scream which makes Ginger 
stop running around for a_ while. 
Usually they race or chase each other 
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round and round in the field, and 
when Titch is almost out of breath, 
he simply stops and lies down panting, 
while Ginger does the same as well as 
licking the poor rabbit. Every time 
IT let Ginger out of the house, she 
must go straight to Titch’s hutch. If 
her friend is not in view, she then uses 
her paws to scratch the hutch. Th’s 
makes Titch come out of his cham- 
ber and he pokes his nose out to give 
Ginger a kiss, so to speak. 

It is simply amazing to see these 
two animals play in the field, enemies 
by nature, but good friends now.— 
B. CHuLiInDRA, Lynam House, Rock, 
neay Wadebridge, Cornwall. 


A STRAW SHED IN 
ULSTER 


From the Right Hon. Samuel 
Cunningham. 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a 
picture of a wood and straw shed 
which was on a farm—Belmount, An- 
trim, Northern Ireland. 
It is the only shed 
of straw that I can hear 
of and should be inter- 
ested to know if it was 
a usual building. The 
picture seems to show 
a short building, but I 
can remember’ when 
three loads of hay were 
put into it and the 
potatoes could be kept 
in it freer from frost 
than in a brick building. 
It disappeared to 
make way for a hay-shed 
some time in the ’90s of 
last century. The wood- 
work was all of round 
timber. —SAMUEL 
CUNNINGHAM, Fernhill, 
Belfast. 


[The structure was 
evidently of a traditional 
type. It may derive from 
the bothies formerly constructed for 
shelter by Highland and Hebridean 
crofters at their summer pasturage, a 
suggestion perhaps supported by this 
example having been in_ Ulster. 
Timber framed dwellings covered with 
interlacing branches, sods and thatch 
have been formerly recorded in Wales. 
—Ep.] 


COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 


S1r,—Before it is finally decided to 
covert the smoke-blackened ruins of 
Coventry Cathedral into an _ inter- 
national coffee bar, readers of Coun- 
TRY LIFE, who are so appreciative ot 
our beautiful heritage, may like to 
have one more look at this master- 
piece of English church architecture 
as it was portrayed on a sheet of 
letter-paper about a hundred years 
ago. 

Surely the reasonable course to 
adopt with these ruins would be to 
restore them, as near as possible, to 
their original form and beauty. I 
know that ‘‘restoration is a lie,”’ but 
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in this case even that is preferable to 
the modern monstrosity proposed in 
its place. 
It were a pious work, I hear you say, 
To prop the fallen ruin, and to stay 
The work of desolation. It may be 
That ye say right: but, oh, work 
tenderly : 
Beware lest one worn feature ye 
efface; 
Seek not to add one touch of modern 
grace; 
Handle with reverence each crum- 
bling stone, 
Respect the very lichens o’er it 
grown; 
And bid each ancient monument to 
stand, 
Supported e’en as with a filial hand. 
’Mid all the light a happier day has 
brought 
We work not yet as our forefathers 
wrought. 
(Verse quoted by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
R.A.)—A. G. WADE (Major), Ash 
Cottage, Bentley, Hampshire. 


COVENTRY CATHEDRAL AS NOTE- 


PAPER HEADING 


See letter: Coventry Cathedral 


THE SEX OF THE 
UNBORN 


S1r,—In A Countryman’s Notes of your 
issue of August 4, Major Jarvis re- 
ferred to the custom among farmers 
in Normandy of determining the sex 
of unborn calves and foals by means 
of a sow used as a pendulum. 

A remarkable test of this kind on 
16 dairy cows belonging to a farmer 
in Leicestershire was carried out last 
year by a member of the British Scciety 
of Dowsers. He correctly forecast 
that six of the calves would be bulls 
and that nine would be heifers. On 
the remaining cow the dowser could 
get no reaction and he therefore con- 
cluded that the cow was not in calf, 
which proved to be correct. 

The nature of the indications, 
which depend on minute muscular 
impulses, varies with individual dow- 
sers, but in this case a clockwise 
gyration denoted a heifer and counter- 
clockwise a bull. 

There is no need to employ enemy 
aliens to obtain information of this 


GINGER AND TITCH AT PLAY 
See letter: Spaniel and Re bbit 








THE LITTLE KNIGHT OF 
CASTLE FROME 


See letter: At Castle Frome 


kind.—A. H. BExt (Colonel), Prestdent 
of the British Society of Dowsers, York 
House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 


JOHN WILKINSON’S 
“ HALFPENNIES ”’ 


S1r,—I was interested to read in your 
issue of July 21 of how one of your 
readers had discovered on his farm a 
John Wilkinson “‘halfpenny,”’ as a few 
years ago I made a similar discovery 
when going through some old 18th- 
century family papers at Ashton 
Keynes in Wiltshire. 

The chest, containing several of 
these coins together with old papers 
and manuscripts, had probably not 
been opened for a century, judging 
by the rust and dust. 

I wondered at the time if these 
coins had ever been legal tender. 

Wiltshire, like Norfolk, is a long 
way from Staffordshire, so they must 
have circulated widely.—S. AUBREY 
GLEED, B.W.E.F. 





THE OLD FIRE ENGINE 
COLLEGE, OXFORD 


See letter: Early Fire Engines 


INGENIOUS BURMANS 


Str,—Colonel R. L. Scott (vide book 
review of July 28) tells the story of 
Chinese ingenuity in salving an aero- 
plane. In 1826 the H#i or umbrella of 
Shwedagon pagoda at Rangoon fell 
into the river in transit to the ship. 
The seamen after many efforts were 
unable to shift the trophy. The 
Burmans then begged to try their 
hand. By means of bamboos and 
unlimited labour the Ht: was lifted. 
Of course Sir A. Phayre allowed the 
replacing of the precious relic’s canopy, 
which still adorns the famous pagoda, 
I hope.—C. E. H. Epwarps, Watford, 
Hertfordshire. 


SLOW-WORM SLUG- 
EATER 
S1r,—I saw a slow-worm in the garden 
yesterday, and when I picked it up 
a big black slug came out of its mouth, 
which it must have been in the middle 
of eating. So we know that slow- 
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worms are good friends to have in 
our gardens.—JONATHAN REEVES 
(aged 6%), Craig Lledr, Bettws-y-coed, 
Carnarvonshire. 

[We congratulate this young 
naturalist on his sharp eyes and hope 
he will continue to be a keen observer 
of Nature.—ED.] 


AT CASTLE FROME 


Si1r,—A very fine piece of architecture 
built into one of the windows in 
Castle Frome Church is the tiny figure 
of a knight clad in chain mail. The 
little bust holds in its hands a heart 
and is thought to be above the position 
where a knight’s real heart was brought 
to be buried, a mode of burial prac- 
tised many years ago.—A. MANFIELD, 
Merrybent, Low Coniscliffe, County 
Durham. 


SAMPHIRE PICKLE 


S1r,—August is the time for harvest- 
ing samphire along the estuary of the 
River Ribble in Lancashire. Here on 
the mud-flats and the marsh along the 


river banks vast quantities are 
gathered every year. This is a tra- 
ditional occupation, and on most 


Sunday mornings the gatherers go out 
when the tide has washed the samphire 
beds and pack the samphire in sacks. 
There is a great demand for the 
samphire while in season, and the 
gatherers distribute it with generosity 
among their neighbours. 

Your correspondent who asks 
how it is used would find the Lanca- 
shire method of pickling both simple 
and delicious. Wash the samphire 
thoroughly in cold water. Boil it ina 
pan until the flesh will draw easily 
from the stem. Drain the water and 
leave until cold. Place in jars and 
add cold vinegar to the top of each 
jar and leave to pickle for two or 
three days, when it will be ready for 
use. This pickle will not keep and 
must be eaten within a fortnight. The 
traditional way to eat it is with 
the fingers. Take hold of a stem, 
place it in the mouth and draw it 
out through the teeth, 
when the flesh leaves 
the stem easily.— PHILIP 
ASHCROFT JUN., Hon. 
Curator, Rufford Village 


Museum, Rufford Old 
Hall, near Ormskirk, 
Lancashire. 

EARLY 


FIRE ENGINES 
$1r,—This ancient relic, 
stored a few yards away 
from its modern counter- 
part, a 20th-century 
fire-pump, may be seen 
in the quiet cloisters of 
New College, Oxford. It 


bears the date 1760, 
and the maker’s name : 
Nuttall, Long Acre, 


London, and the Latin 
inscription Fecit. No. 
653. In. Usum Coll. Nov. 
Oxon. So it would seem 
that Mr. Nuttall turned 
out a good number of 
these | and-operated ma- 
chines, once brightly coloured, now 
dulled with time.—F. R. W., Bristol. 


Sr1r,—As a contrast to the marvellous 
trailer fire pumps of to-day, here is a 
picture of one of the oldest fire engines 
in the country, now preserved in the 
guard room of Knaresborough Castle. 
It was built in 1774 by Phillips, Surrey 
side of Blackfriars Bridge. 

Two teams of 12 men each were 
required when the engine was in 
action. Six men at each handle, the 
teams relieving one another after 
10 spells of gruelling work. Yet, even 
as now, there was no lack of volun- 
teers !_-J. A. CARPENTER, Harrogate. 


(Of these two examples of the 
hand-operated pump, which was the 
only type of fire engine in use till the 
application of the steam-operated 
pump in the early nineteenth century, 
the Knaresborough specimen is 14 
years later than that at New College 
but is actually the more primitive. Its 
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massive trolley was probably built to 
hold water, replenished by a bucket 
brigade, and, owing to the short range 
of its jet, to be pushed close up to the 
fire—hence its very solid construction. 
The earlier engines were frequently 
consumed owing to this defective 
method. The first improvement was 
the development of a flexible pipe or 
hose connected to a more powerful 
pump, enabling the engine to be 
located well away from the fire. A 
later development was the suction 
hose to enable the pump to feed from 
other sources than its own receptacle. 
The New College engine, consisting of 
a pump mounted on a relatively light 
cart, has such a hose, and the four 
arms of the pump, with 
flexible handles, would 
take a crew of 12, three 
men to each arm, where- 
as it is difficult to see how 
more than six men could 
bring to bear on the 
Knaresborough pump.— 
Ep.] 


POISONING 


WASPS 
S1r,—People who, like 
a recent correspondent, 
destroy wasps’ nests 
with cyanide sometimes 
misunderstand the way 
in which the gas acts. 
In the presence of mois- 
ture and carbon dioxide 
this substance gives off 
the intensely poisonous 
gas, hydrogen cyanide. 
If solid cyanide is used 
it will take days for the 
whole of the cyanide to 
be decomposed. It is 
better to use it dissolved 
in water and to soak 
a rag in the solution 
and to put the rag into 
the nest. The cyanide 
will then be quickly decomposed. 
Hydrogen cyanide acts, not by suffoca- 
tion, but by its intensely poisonous 
nature. Badgers are able to stand a 
lot of cyanide and would not be likely 
to suffer any harm by eating the wasp 
grubs killed by the poison. 

Derris powder can be used with 
almost as certain results as cyanide. If 
a heaped tablespoonful is poured into 
the entrance to a wasps’ nest, so that 
the wasps carry the powder into the 
nest, the insects and grubs will all be 
killed within a couple of days. After 
that interval, close the entrance to 
the nest with a sod. If desired the 
nest can then be dug out and the grubs 
will be very wholesome food for 
chickens. The grubs killed by cyanide 
would of course kill chickens.— 
F. R. L. Witson, Middlebriars, 
Godalming, Surrey. 


WASPS’ HIGH FLIGHT 


S1r,—I wonder if there is any record 
of the greatest height at which wasps 
have been seen in this island. My wife 
and I, on the summit of Aran 


Mawddwy (2,970 ft.), saw two 
wasps, one in the short grass. One 
receiving the attention of males on a 
rock. A large number of other wasps 
were flying around the cairn on the 
summit, and some of these seemed to 
be queens.—A. R. WaLMs_ey, 
Mawddwy, Merionethshire. 


ROUEN CATHEDRA;, 


S1r,—In your issue of July 28 a 
correspondent writes that the Tour de 
Beurre—the Butter Tower—at Rouen 
was paid for by the proceeds of sale of 
butter given by neighbouring far: ers, 

I have lived several year: in 
Rouen and it appears there +) be 


queen 


Linas 





THE 1774 FIRE ENGINE PRESERVED 
AT KNARESBOROUGH CASTLE 


See letter: Early Fire Engines 


generally accepted that the tower was 
built with moneys paid by devout 
persons for special dispensation allow- 
ing them to eat butter during Lent. 

A mistake your correspondent 
makes is that he mentions the central 
spire as being of steel; it is, however, 
cast-iron and bronze. 

I agree with your correspondent 
about Siamese cats’ eyes in the dark. 
I had a Siamese cat; her eyes always 
reflected red.—H. A. JEFFERY, 52, St. 
Paul's Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


A BOLD EIDER DUCK 


Sir,—It is not unusual to come upon 
an eider duck which will allow herself 
to be stroked on the nest. I think the 
accompanying photograph shows a 
much more uncommon incident, an 
eider biting the finger of the watcher 
as he attempts to handle some of her 
newly-hatched ducklings. These had 
already left. the nest, and the family 
party were on their way to the sea. 
The photograph was taken on Tents 
Moor, Fife.—T. Leste Situ, Ash- 
wood, Broughty Ferry, Angus. 





THE 


EIDER DUCK FIGHTS FOR 


HER BROOD 


See letter: A Bold Elder Duck 
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The village sign at 
MILL HILL 


near Hendon, London 








Ina .st electrical undertaking 
such > the Grid System, every 
link, .vety part must be com- 
plete’ dependable at all times 
and: .der all conditions... That 
is w!_ ’ Ediswan Stationary Bat- 
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BRAKE 

LININGS 


Made by the makers of the 
DON-FLEX Patent, non-scor- 
ing Flexible CLUTCH DISC. 
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Our Advisory Dept. will be glad to give you advice and our 
Replatal Service is equipped to overhaul and repair ALL 


a einen SMALL & PARKES LTD., MANCHESTER 9 
yut ab The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 LONDON: 18, HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON, S$ W.19 
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When peace releases the story of scientific progress 
made during war—what marvels may we not expect ? 





In the field of electronics G.E.C. research laboratories 
have been working to provide radio and television 
reception of a quality never before achieved. 


4 More than this may not be disclosed— 


5 


but you can look forward to 


RADIO and TELEVISION 
T-. SIGHT and SOUND of the future 
A sement of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 





















WANTED - 
MORE AND 


BETTER CALVES 


Can you help ? What are you doing to provide 


DAIRY HEIFERS 


for herd replacements 


DAIRY BULLS 


from officially milk-recorded ancestors 


BEEF STORES 
to feed on the leys ? 
Ask your War Agricultural Committee about rations for Calves 
* FEED your calves with care 
* REAR only the best 
* CULE the unthrifty 


Your War Agricultural Committee will help you 


@ Get a free copy of the new leaflet on “ Calf Rearing’ — 
Growmore No. 66— you'll find it helpful. It tells you the best 
methods of rearing, feeding and housing calves for future milk and 
meat production, and contains a special section on rearing bull 
calves. Fill up the coupon below. 











To Ministry of Agriculture ‘Dept-G.M.F.296), Berri 
Court Hotel, St. Annes, Lytham St. Annes, Lancs. 
Please send me Growmore Leaflet No. 66—“Calf Rearing.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


se EVERY FARM 











A BETTER FARM 
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TIMBER 
BUILDINGS 








Residence erected in Norfolk 


when materials are re- 


After the War, 
leased, Boulton & Paul Structures will 
be available once more. Designed by 
experts and made by craftsmen. 


BOULTON: PAUL 


LIMITED 


NORWICH 
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A SATISFACTORY 
HARVEST 


ANY of us can look back 
on a Satisfactory begin- 
ning of harvest. We had a 
traight run with cutting 
and for a time carrying 
went on in as good a style as could 
be wished. It has been an easy 
harvest in so far as the crops had not 
too much straw and were ready for 
carrying almost as soon as they were 
cut. The use of more combine har- 
vesters helped to solve the labour 
problem in some districts where 
farmers could make a contract to have 
so many acres dealt with by the com- 
bine, but lack of skilled men able to 
stand a long day in the field was again 
the chief handicap on most farms. 
Volunteers from the harvest camps, 
adults and schoolboys and girls, did 
their best, but pitching sheaves all 
day is a heavy job for town muscles. 
All credit to the volunteers for stand- 
ing up to the work as well as they do! 
In my part of the country there was 
little break in their labours owing to 
bad weather, and some at one camp 
told me that they were really tired out 
after a full week’s work. Those who 
were staying on for a second week had 
the chance to go potato-picking, but 
after trying it for one day they decided 
they would rather go back to the corn- 
fields. Picking up potatoes is a 
monotonous job. There is no glamour 
about it, necessary though the potato 
crop is at the present time. 
* * * 


R. HUDSON has warned us that 
we must expect to have to go 
on producing food to the maximum 
for several years to come. The Con- 
tinent of Europe as a whole will be 
short of food, and, while the claims 
f the liberated countries will be ex- 
tremely urgent, Britain cannot expect 
America and Canada to supply our 
needs more generously than they have 
done in the past five years. For any 
improvement in our rations we must 
look to our own efforts. There is one 
food, the fresh egg, which we could 
certainly produce in much greater 
quantities with advantage. The trouble 
so far has been lack of feeding-stuffs 
for any stock beyond the dairy herd. 
Now we are coming to the stage when 
it should be possible to allow poultry 
more generous rations. 
* * * 


T is the ordinary consumer in the 
town who needs more eggs. The 
self-supplier has been able to look 
after himself fairly well and will no 
doubt continue to do so. As it seems 
most unlikely that we shall be able 
to import more feeding-stuffs like 
maize, the best basis for the expan- 
sion of the poultry industry is home- 
grown crops, such as oats together with 
milling offals. The by-products of 
milling have been very scarce since 
the rate of extraction of flour milling 
was raised to 85 per cent. If a lower 
rate of flour extraction is allowed, 
which means whiter bread, then we 
shall have more milling by-products to 
devote to egg production. The choice 
seems to lie between wholemeal bread 
and white bread with eggs. 
* * * 
HE brewers will get some first- 
quality malting barley from this 
year’s harvest. I have seen some 
excellent crops in the south of England. 
The grain was well matured before it 
was cut and was saved without any 
weather damage. Germination on the 
malting floor should be good, and the 
brewers should be well satisfied. 
Despite the fact that brewers are using 
home-grown barley exciusively now, 
they manage to produce a good beer, 
remembering that they are required 
by the Ministry of Food to keep down 
the strength. Was there really ever 
any justification for the value attached 
to Californian barleys? Some of our 


crop this season is to go for whisky 
distilling. Allowing for this and the 
probable increase in the amount‘ of 
barley needed for brewing beer, it (oes 
not seem likely that there will be : uch 
over for pig feeding. 


* * * 
LANS have been made to » >t 4 
big increase in the numbe.. of 


calves reared this autumn. Al] <he 
emphasis laid on winter milk yo. 
duction, which involves the au. mn 
calving of many more cows, mus’ <ad 
to a flood of calves in the me ets 
during September and October. Not 
every calf put into market is - rth 
rearing, but a big proportion of .em 
should be saved either for dai: re. 
placements or for feeding on to : ake 
beef one day. I know that a good © iny 
farmers who are accustomed to «alf- 
rearing have said they would li!» to 
buy in the spring, but it has al. ays 
seemed to me that the autumn -alf, 
housed and fed indoors throug! the 
winter, is the most economical. t is 
old enough by May to take advai. age 
of the summer grass. The diffic ilty 
about getting more autumn czives 
reared is of course the value of wiater 
milk. When milk can be sold for 3s 
a gallon, most farmers are reluciant 
to divert much to calf-rearing. |f a 
calf is to get 50-80 gallons of new milk, 
which still seems to be the practice 
in the far west, calf-rearing is indced 
an expensive business in these days. 
* * * 
CAME across a really economical 
I method of calf-rearing the other 
day in Berkshire. The farmer buys 
good Shorthorn heifer calves. They 
come out of a heavy milking district, 
but they are not pedigree stock. He 
does not give them any milk. They 
are on gruel for two months, each calf 
having its own bucket, which is 
placed in a rack with an ingenious 
guard to stop one calf robbing its 
neighbour. After a few weeks the 
calves begin to take an interest in hay 
and silage fed four times a day. At 
the end of the first two months they 
go on to home-grown mixture made 
up on the barn floor like this. The 
bottom layer is wheat chaff, then 
sliced mangolds, then dredge corn 
topped up with treacle (which the 
farmer arranges to have left over from 
silage-making). They get this as feed 
twice a day and additional feeds of 
hay and silage, making four feeds in 
all. Certainly these calves look excep- 
tionally well. They have kept their 
bloom and are well grown for their 
age. I should add that there is no 
particular secret about the gruel. It 
is a proprietary mixture which can 
be bought by any farmer. The real 
secret lies in the farmer and his stock- 
man. They havea knack for managing 
calves. ‘ 
* * * 
OES manuring affect the food 
value and keeping quality of 
the crops we grow? There is a school 
of thought which argues that the wide- 
spread use of artificial fertilisers 
deprives us of some hidden qualities 
in our food. I have never been ccn- 
vinced that this belief is sound, at 
any rate when applied to the ordina-y 
farming where the rotation of cre s 
maintains a satisfactory humus cc l- 
tent in the soil. But I am interes d 
in some experiments which have be 0 
carried out at Long Ashton Resea- 4 
Station, Bristol, to show the effec 5 


of farm-yard manure and ot ! 


manurial treatments on the sto! 
qualities of onions. 


using inorganic nitrogen to su} 
ment farm-yard manure and comp +t. 


When it came to storage, the lo. <st 


percentage of decay was found in 4 


onions which had farm-yard ma: .t¢ 


alone. CINCINNATUS. 
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HE ESTATE MARKET 





MANY COUNTRY 
HOUSES FOR SALE 


Fr W weeks ago London 
yuseholders and large firms 
re preparing to vacate 
untry premises that had 
-ved them well for three 

or four ye-rs. Now those who did not 
gurrende eir right to occupy coun- 
try accc. nodation are very glad. 
\ithe sa time as this desire to keep 
out of I ion a little longer became 
-yident a. ats reported a revived de- 
mand for ‘1ral retreats, and this, it 
has seem . has given to some owners 
of countr’ properties a chance of sell- 
ing or let °g, preferably selling, those 
propertie 


HA JENING PRICES 


UN! (EDS of country houses, 
H m: - iv of the smaller type, with 


anvthing .om a “good garden” to a 
dozen ac are in the market. Some 
who had 2un to congratulate them- 
selveson . ving got through the worst 
without |. ving to move to the coun- 
try are .»w ready to pay whatever 
is necess?’ v to secure accommodation 
away froin town. Muchas they dislike 
having to buy a property under pre- 
sent coruitions, and at the ruling 
and rising level of prices, they are 
ready to co so. However, if they scan 


the multi‘udinous offers, again and 
again they must feel tempted to say 
that the would-be vendor should have 
stated at the start, and not as a sort 
of afterthought at the end, that 
possession will be given at Michael- 
mas,’ or ‘available for entry early 
next year.’ So qualified, an offer is 
worthless to those who are urgently 
looking for somewhere to go to at 
once. Anyone who has a little spare 
space for the reception of worried 
townspeople may pick and choose the 
type of temporary “‘guest,’’ and the 
offer of accommodation will be an 
unforgettable kindness. 


SCOTTISH SALES 


FTER many months of restricted 
business the Scottish market is 
waking up, and sales of large acreages 
are averaging one every three or four 
weeks, Negotiations are progressing 
for a change of ownership of well- 
known sporting estates. In pre-war 
days long lists of lettings of grouse 
moors were usually given in COUNTRY 
LirE and, although only a small pro- 
portion of the rents were stated, 
enough was known to prove that the 
owners were well satisfied with the 
yield. There is every reason to think 
that the individual buyer or tenant 
and the syndicated concerns will be 
glad to pay substantial prices or rents 


in the near future, just as they did u 
to 1937-38. ' , 


DISTANCE NO BAR 


Hb \ certain extent the compara- 
tive inaccessibility of Highland 
domains militated against them in the 
past, for many men, with ample means 
and every wish to enjoy the fishing 
and shooting and other attractions 


of the {:r north, were unable to detach 
— ves to the great distance from 
Ondo 


(in point of travelling time) 
that was implied by taking a moor. 


The acroplane has solved that diffi- 
culty, oct whether it has interfered 
_ tie age-long quietude of game is 
ess Ce 


‘ain. The probability is that a 
reasor bly well-conducted air service 


will b) found to make no difference to 
sport 


AN VERNESS-SHIRE MOOR 


K -ACHY, one of the best moors, 

only in Inverness-shire but 
cotland, has been privately 
“si Colonel Leonard Hardy, of 
ost. Hall, Derbyshire. Captain 
Wallace negotiated the sale. 


Ky!“ :y House stands 1,100 ft. above 


sea level, and its main front overlooks 
the river Findhorn to the south. The 
4,000 acres are mostly grouse moor, 
butted for driving, and it yields at 
present an average of 800 brace of 
grouse, but in a normal period the 
yield would probably be nearer 1,200 
brace. There is a nice mixed bag of 
low ground game from roundly a 
square mile of arable and woods. 
Findhorn salmon fishing in about 
five miles goes with the estate. 


WELSH OFFERS 


R. WALTER ROCH, formerly 
Member for Pembroke, has 
decided to dispose of the remaining 
part of the once vast Maes-Gwyne 
estate, near Whitland. This Car- 
marthenshire seat at one time ex- 
tended to many thousands of acres, 
and was a noted hunting and racing 
establishment. The racecourse has 
been ploughed up, and the hunter 
stables have been turned into cow- 
sheds. The mansion and part of the 
parish of Llanboidy are included in 
the coming sale locally, by Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff. For 50 years 
or more the late owner of Maes-Gwyne, 
the late Mr. Walter R. Powell, M.P., 
hunted the country at his own expense. 
Later the pack was bought by Mr. 
W. J. Buckley and Lord Tredegar, 
and constituted, with the addition of 
another pack, the Carmarthenshire 
Hunt. 

The Mytton family’s tenure for 
three or four centuries of the Garth and 
Trefnanney estates, near Welshpool, 
Montgomeryshire, is soon to be ter- 
minated. Captain B. Mytton has 
ordered an auction of the entire estate 
as one lot. The mansion and many 
village properties in Guilsfield are 
included. 


BARNWELL MANOR LAND 


ESSRS. LACY SCOTT AND 
M SONS state that the buyer of 
the Duke of Gloucester’s land, a sale 
lately announced in Country LIFE, 
is Mr. C. A. de Cock-Brogniaux, of 
Lakenheath, Suffolk. He paid £40,100 
for the 2,100 acres of Barnwell Manor 
agricultural land. 


SALE ON EVE OF AUCTION 


= an. extensive estate has 
changed hands a few hours 
before the time of the auction. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley have dis- 
posed of Crowood, Ramsbury, Wilt- 
shire, 1,134 acres within five miles of 
Hungerford. The house, dating from 
the Queen Anne and Early Georgian 
periods, stands in a miniature park. 
A tributary of the Kennet winds 
through the property and provides 
plenty of trout fishing. The buyer 
proposes to make no change in the 
farming system carried on by the 
vendor. 


FARMS CHANGING HANDS 


OSTPONEMENTS lately forecast 
chiefly affect local auctions of 
agricultural land. Fairly brisk bidding 
has marked what sales have been held. 
Salopian land, under the hammer at 
Bridgnorth and Wellington, has in- 
cluded Seedlands Farm, 26 acres, for 
£2,400, with possession, and Poplars 
Farm, a freehold of 145 acres, with 
possession, near Bridgnorth, for 
£6,700. 


Devon freehold land, dealt with 
at an Axminster auction, included 
79 acres at Linsbury, for £3,325, and 
over £4,000 for various small lots of 
pasture and arable. 

For just on 23 acres of land at 
Bangor, a total of £15,185 has been 
obtained under the hammer of Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. ARBITER. 
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ALEXANDER SHANKS & SON LTD., 66 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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RECREATION 





“EN-TOUT-CAS” 


ANNOUNCE that at 
present they are fully 


— hee — 


Their large stock of Mechanical Tools will be available 


| for preparing land for HOUSING ESTATES 
the making of ROADS, DRAINS, ete. 


PREFABRICATED and PERMANENT HOUSES 
and BUILDINGS of all kinds. 


The EN-TOUT-CAS CO., Ltd. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER 


Telephone: 86177 SYSTON 


engaged on Govern- 
ment ‘ESSENTIAL 
WORKS,’ 
soon as Controls are 
removed they will at 
once be ready to com- 
mence their Peace- 
time work of making:— 


and WELFARE GROUNDS | 
| PUBLIC PARKS — HARD TENNIS COURTS 
SQUASH COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, ete. 
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HOME 
\ ENTERTAINMENT )) 


RADIO-GRAMOPHONES 
RADIO RECEIVERS 
RECORDS 
TELEVISION 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


The Gramophone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex 
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It is our job to see 
that your uniform fits 
you accurately, 
easily, comfortably— 
and leaves you feeling 


really well dressed 







Just a part of the 


AUSTIN 


REED 


Service 


REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES TELEPHONE REGENT 6789 
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SIR IAN HAMILTON: 
‘a van 
infec 
LOOKS BACK : 
of 
hoy 
° whi 
Reviews by HOWARD SPRING Lis 
ENERAL SIR IAN HAMIL- were unknown. . . . The only ciinks } 
TON gave us in When I Was permitted were claret or cham; wgne sol 
a Boy the early part of the during dinner; port or sherry, with § 
story which he nowcontinues liqueurs, after dinner, that is ¢ say ad 
in Listening for the Drums (Faber, 18s.). normally.’’ The author make: this 
This carries his tale up to the present qualification because he goes o1 to f° 
day, but the emphasis is not even describe a guest-night which t: «neq § “ 
throughout. Nor could it well be. to a monumental “binge” with arge 
Sir Ian has passed his ninety-first year. numbers of officers unconsciou t § 
It is surprising that upredeamediieamasas began with = ajor “ 
a man of that age White (after ards § ” 
should write so N LISTENING FOR § Field-Marsha! \ ‘hite § 
vigorous a book; it THE DRUMS § of the Boer ar | ™ 
is inevitable that § By General § draining a pi = of ho 
the stress should § Sir Ian Hamilton § whisky at a dre ight 9 4" 
lie upon the years § (Faber, 18s,) and chailengin : his — 
of his prime. His § “opposite num ver,” — 
service with the ) RED SURGEON § the uncle o the |" 
92nd Gordons in § By George Borodin § presentLord VW vel], § ™ 
India is fully re- ¢ (Museum Press, 15s.) to do the sime -” 
counted. There is § This set the bz “cha. § 
a good record of § WHERE THE § nalian ball roiling: 
the ill-fated affair § SEA BREAKS § next_morning ‘ser on 
of Majuba in 1881; § By John Prebble were only tiiree 
the Nile Expedition (Secker and Warburg, 6s.) § officers on parace. 
which aimed at the § Women played § ,, 
resces of Gorden “ORO OO OOOonm their part in the th 
some years later gives the author an _ regimental life and it was as important nS 
opportunity to compare Wolseley for a subaltern to make himself agee- i 
most unfavourably with his hero Lord able to the reigning ladies as to the th 
Roberts; and the Dardanelles Ex- colonel himself. And, of course, there ay 
pedition comes in for a few pages. were the alternations of the hills and i. 
Sir Ian confesses, as many old men the plains, the parade square and the lo 
have done, that the things of yester- _ ballroom, the hunting for game and § ,, 
day tend to grow dim in his mind, the sharp encounter when the 92nd § ;; 
while the things of long ago shine found itself on active service. It is J 4; 
with startling clearness. all very Kiplingesque, and indeed the p 
young Kipling was soon to be on the § ¢} 
LAWS OF THE MESS scene, making a note of it all. Sir lan § p 
And so primarily, I thought, this knew him well and did what he could § _ 
book would be valued for its account to get him launched. It was in 1886 J 4 
of the sort of life young officers lived that he sent Kipling’s first short story J ,. 
in India 70 years ago. Sir Ian, I to his brother Vereker in London, § ,, 
imagine, is the only person now living _with suggestions about finding a pub- ff ;, 
who could give us that account at lisher. Vereker Hamilton first sent it 9 j, 
first hand. We see the young man to Andrew Lang, who returned it with p 
setting off in 1873 to join his the comment: “I would gladly give fy 
regiment, the Gordons. It was,even Jan a fiver if he had never been the § }, 
for those days, a conservative regi- means of my reading this poisonous s| 
ment, “better armoured,’’ as the stuff which has left an extremely § ,, 
author slyly says, ‘‘than anyone disagreeable impression on my mind.” J , 
nowadays can imagine against en- The story then went on to William § a, 
thusiasm or ideas. No officer from Sharp (‘‘ Fiona MacLeod’’) who wrote: § g, 
the regiment had ever entered the ‘I would strongly recommend your § yy 
Staff College. That was one of their _brother’s friend instantly to burn this § j, 
numerous die-hard boasts. Schools of detestable piece of work. If I would § ¢, 
special instruction, the Gordons con- not be considered to be going beyond § }, 
sidered, had been invented by those my brief, I would like to hazard a § ¢} 
far-away dim arbiters, demi-gods, or guess that the writer of the article in § js 
devils, called ‘The Horse Guards,’ question is very young and that he will ni 
to enable slackers to sneak away from _ die mad before he has reached the age § a; 
good, honest regimental parades and of thirty.” b 
orderly duty, thus throwing their Other editors turned the story § ¢ 
duties upon their comrades.”’ down, and it was sent back to India. | 
Until, in 1874, Ian Hamilton Eventually it appeared, unaltered, in | 
himself sat for an examination in an one of Kipling’s volumes. It was 
Oriental language, no officer had ever called The Mark of the Beast. p 
done this or been known to volunteer E 
for anything. ‘‘We went where we WINSTON CHURCHILL l 
were told; we fought where we were Long before the affair of Galli oli, b 
told; we sought no personal reward; Sir Ian’s life and Winston Church: I's 
a very proud stand to take up in face had crossed at many points, and we > 
of a pushing, self-seeking world: are here shown Churchill in the !°at @) 


there was a great deal to be said 
for it.”’ 

In the mess ‘“‘the laws of the 
Gordons were drastic and bore heavily 
on those subalterns who had less than 
£200 a year as their private allow- 
ances. Beer or brandies and sodas or 
gins and tonics (rather popular at 
that time) were forbidden even on 
quiet nights with only half-a-dozen 
officers dining in. Whiskies and sodas 


of several actions. There is a ! 1g 
letter from the young Chur. ill 
describing his doings and emo? “1s 
when facing the Dervishes at Om -ur- 
man, and it interested me to find « :at, 
even then, as when he promised b od, 
toil, tears and sweat, he did not ‘ure § 
men on to action with hopes of re 
but with a clear exposition of 
really was involved. These are 
words of Churchill’s letter, w 
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ago: ‘I did not distinguish 


46 years 
myself in any way—although, as my 
compos ire was undisturbed, my 
vanity of course increased. I 
informe. he attached officers on the 
way up t.at there was only one part 
of the ce patch in which they could 
hope to °° mentioned. They asked 
what pé I replied ‘The Casualty 
List.””” 

Sir ’s whole life has been the 
life of a ldier. And what does a 
soldier ti « of war? He tells us ina 
sentence The most thrilling of life’s 
adventu bar a honeymoon.” 


“Sp. ing for myself,’”” he says, 
‘only by var was I to be made to 
the full significance of 
Some folk main- 
these sentiments, these 
in be bred in peace-time 
by the mon front made to death 
in a ng disaster, earthquake, 
shipwre r what not.’’ The author 
holds war calls out higher 
qualitie’ an these emergencies can 
commat ‘No thoughts of promo- 
tien, 1c or even of glory, muddied 
the put { my sentiment which was 
made ur. so far as I can analyse it, 
of abou .al portions of professional 
ind sheer love of danger. 
ind this was, is, and will be 
{ the British rank and file.”’ 


THE TRUTH ABOUT WAR 

For myself, I think all this needs 
one important qualification. ‘It is 
the cause, my soul.’’ I do not believe, 
with some, that war should never be 
waged; nor do I believe with Sir Ian 
that curiosity and love of danger are 
sufficient reasons for letting loose the 
holocaust. You might as well say that 
love of danger justified an engine- 


understé 
camera 
tain tl 
loyaltie 


curiosit 
fo my 1 
the spirit 


driver in allowing the steam to mount 
till it burst the boiler. The justifica- 
tion would be if the sharer of the foot- 


plate were the devil incarnate and 
this the only means of destroying him. 
Perhaps—but even then only perhaps 
—in the old clash of sabre and tulwar 
that Sir Ian knew there might be 
something in his view; but in the 
modern mechanised squashing of men 
to death in pitiful masses one needs 
indeed to be upheld by the sense of a 
powerful cause if sanity is not to reel. 
No doubt to a professional soldier the 
between-war intervals of drill and 
spit and polish, enlivened by social 
activities and a little shooting, can 
seem tedious, pointless and _ sterile, 
and thus war becomes an exciting 
salety-valve, a justification, almost a 
means in itself, But toa civilian play- 
ing always a part whose social signifi- 
cance is apparent, this is not so. I 
have said here before, and I say again, 
that to me the truth is this: that war 


's neither a glorious thing to be desired 
nor a loathsome thing to be repudi- 
ated, but a grim and terrible necessity 
by which men choose, given the cause, 
to allow their lives to be conditioned. 


RUSSIAN SURGEON 
Por these reasons, it was with 


peculiar interest that I read George 
Borodin's Red Surgeon (Museum Press, 
I5s.). Mir. Borodin, himself of Russian 
® birth, isa surgeon like the man he cele- 
@ brates ‘no this book. The author tells 
m briefly <he story of Maxim Pavlovich 
Muroy Murov was a boy of a good 
family vith “‘left’”’ tendencies. From 
his chi hood he loathed cruelty and 
death, vould rescue beasts from traps, 
tend t -ir broken limbs and set them 
ah ’ embraced the ideas of the 


on, but his way at first was 
Coming from a class that 
worked with its hands, he 
pect. 
the Russian atmosphere be- 
2re tolerant, Murov advanced 


in estimation and was acknowledged 
to be among Russia’s finest surgeons, 
in both research and practical tech- 
nique. When the Germans invaded 
Russia he went to the front as an 
Army doctor and was overwheimed 
by what he saw of the Nazi bestiality. 
A theoretical Pacifist, he became 
imbued with a spirit of intense hate 
towards the enemy. (And here is a 
point: If you don’t hate a man and 
all he stands for like hell, why are you 
fighting him ?) 


A GRIM DOCUMENT 


Anyway, Murov learned to hate, 
and so did the woman surgeon whom 
he was engaged to marry. Both were 
armed; both took every opportunity 
to become snipers. At last their work 
took them among the partisans, and 
here the woman surgeon was killed. 
For a long time there was silence 
about Murov, but one day, Mr. 
Borodin tells us, a battered diary 
reached him by post. This was 
Murov’s account of what he had done 
and seen in the war. It forms the 
second part of Mr. Borodin’s book, 
and a grim and shocking document 
it is. As for Murov himself, Mr. 
Borodin learned later that he sur- 
vived, blind and hopelessly maimed. 

Well, here was this man who had 
loathed war and scorned the folly 
that permitted it to happen. But once 
his sense of the cause in which he was 
fighting had satisfied his mind, then 
his heart also was able to find its 
satisfactions and could almost echo 
the words of Sir Ian Hamilton. ‘‘ This 
hell,’ he writes, ‘‘which is also a 
paradise filled with the flowers of 
comradeship.”” And again: “I am 
not thinking now of war’s horrors 
and bestialities. I am thinking of its 
contradictions, of how, foul in itself, 
it brings forth the highest and noblest 
side of Man’s character, inspires him 
and raises him above himself.’ 

Apart from all else, this book 
gives an excellent account of Soviet 
medical practice on the battlefields. 

Mr. John Prebble’s Where the Sea 
Breaks (Secker and Warburg, 6s.) is a 
parable for the times. A German 
aeroplane crashes on a hillside in an 
island which sounds as though it is 
one of the Hebrides. The pilot and 
three others escape with their lives, 
their machine-guns and their ammuni- 
tion. The community, mostly women, 
children and old men, not more than 
a score in all, is at the mercy of these 
four, and in this little space we see 
played out the great spectacle which 
has spread itself across Europe. 

This story ends, as in time the 
greater one will, with a rising passion 
of common people against senseless 
brutality, the realisation on the part 
of the invader that he is both hated 
and outnumbered. ‘“‘ You could have 
come as friends and we would have 
welcomed you. But you chose to come 
and kill us.” 

That is the essence of it. 
the cause. 
book. 


That is 
A quiet, impressive little 





° 


OTABLE among those turning 
back to simplicity in poetry is 
J. H. B. Peel, with his poems In the 
Country (Watts, 5s.). A young man, not 
yet 30, Lieutenant Peel is now invalided 
from sea service. War experience has 
made him older than his years; but 
his healing and help lie in country 
sights and sounds, and it is of these 
that he chiefly writes, his ideal being 
to ply 
his English words 
with mild strength and powerful 
ease. 
Among his best poems are Failure, 
and The Log Fire. V.H.F. 
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Never still for a moment. What 
energy theyuse! Now’sthetime 


for that long refreshing sleep 
—acup of OXO and off to bed. 
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o¢ CANTEEN 
EQUIPMENT 


Possessing great strength and service- 
ability and resistant to rust and stain, 
‘« Staybrite ’’ Steel in its many forms 
plays a vital part in Kitchens, Galleys, 
Canteens and Cafeteria. 











‘* Staybrite” is now on war service and is 
not at present available for use in makin 
domestic articles. ; 
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FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD SHEFFIELD 
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ADVANGING 
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( Right) Ens 
beige frieze. The req co 
Pg Straight at the bo 

ress folds under the r “0 
Pockets ang collar, ; 


tis be 


(Below) Coatfrock in navy and white pepo 
rcella tie slotte 
woollen with white marce . 
i ,ed by Bianca Mosca fo 
he neckline. Designed by 
spaipiat Shopping bag shaped like a bucket in 
navy leather by Hellstern 


PHOTOGRAPH 
DERMOT CONOLLY 


level indicated by darting, with the stitching often left outside like 
the fin of a bomb, or a few gathers. 

New designs are shown for everything. Some of the prettiest 
blouses are in fine Surah silk with two tucks of about four to five 
inches long slanting towards the centre front from each shoulder 
seam. A neat tie at the neck makes a butterfly bow. Colours are 
deep Devon violet, rust, jade green, clay red, canary yellow, mush- § 
room pink, that all make a gay splash on the top of tweed skirts. 
Tailored pastel lamé shirts with knife-pleated fronts are smart with 
the plain black cloth and cut velvet suits shown for afternoon and 
evening in town. Country shirts in fine bright monotone woollens 
or in Paisley patterns are plain with turn-down collars and full 
sleeves. 

New felt berets and bonnets, shown by Miss Hammond at Erik’s 
are held on by small hatpins with heads made out of diamonds o! 
the heavy black silk that used to face the lapels of men’s dress suits 
The silk also makes a headband or a cockade on the beret. Elastic § 
is so short in supply that Miss Hammond has had vege ae made - 

cay a substitute and an exceedingly chic substitute, too. She s ows reat 

PHOTOGRAPH DENES halo berets, larger pancake ones with crossed ribbons like the 

insignia on an American officer’s sleeve, and tiny beret bonrets 
with large flapper bows of fringed corded ribbon at the back 
cover up the hair. Minute round bonnets are for the very yo 
just fit on the head and are worn right on the back. For we: 
with fur jackets and capes, Miss Hammond makes deftly folded to: 
of velvet, olive green or amethyst, that are held on by ornam« 
Victorian hatpins, or swathed in veiling. The newest version 0 
the subtle darting and seaming that bring a more feminine cut, the pull-on jersey cap has a peak over each eye and is at Fortnum 
many elegant details on pockets and yokes and the novel ways used to Mason’s. Squares for autumn turbans and necks are printed with 
fasten and decorate them discreetly. By and large, this detail tends to fronds, when they are given bright green, russet or coral red bo! 
concentrate round about the shoulders, instead of on the waistline and covered with oak leaves and oak apples in the brown and gree 
immediately below, as hitherto. The waistline remains at its normal an October beechwood; bordered in squares, each a different gl: 


HERE is a new degree of simplicity about the clothes for the 
coming winter. They conform to all war-time styling rules 
and look as trim, slim and unpretentious as those of last 
winter. It is when you examine them closely that you discover 
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or write to :— 

LOUIS LEVY (LONDON) LTD. 

13 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.|! 
(Wholesale only) 
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Phis Aquasentum 
Suit has tailoring 


that tells 


Emphasising ‘drape’ which 


ly clever tailoring can 
nieve. A collar of con- 
sting texture is a high 
yle point of this fine 
itumn suit in Scotch 


rringbone Tweed. 





100 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
(Piccadilly end.) Regent 4114 


_pwenve prAeeics 


‘Winterweave’ is a Moygashel 

with that little extra substance that makes 
a dress or a suit very comfortable to wear as the 
year cools off There are many lovely colours. 


Crease-resisting, washable, and only 
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two coupons a yard 


* 


Checks. banished from tweed collections, 
appear among the woollens as gingham- 
checked worsteds for shirts or children’s 
dresses. Herring-bone tweeds, one pink 
and dark fir green in wavy stripes, the 
other gold and russet ; both mixtures of 
cashmere and wool. Jacqmar. 


colour, and printed in the middle 
with riders and horsemen, designed 
by Topolski; dotted with large 
bird’s-eye blobs in two bright 
colours on a light ground with the 
border in a third brilliant shade. 


CCESSORIES for tweeds are 
A definitely in a good era of 
design. Lambskin gloves and 
waistcoats are commented on with 
envy by visiting Americans, who 
exclaim at the quality and style. 
The gloves are pull-ons and hand- 
stitched; the waistcoats are plain, 
or faced, lined and frogged with 
scarlet or emerald green like an 
Austrian jacket. The newest week- 
end bags are shaped like largish 
portmanteaux, light in weight and 
fasten over on top with two small 
buckles and straps. They take 
enough for several days and are 
a satisfying-looking bag. Pigskin 
handbags and belts are equally 
right with tweeds or town black; 
they are quite plain. The bags 
with handles are large, gloves hand-stitched and a short pull-on 
shape. Hand-knitted cashmere gloves in a neat basket-stitch are 
made in most of the bright pastels that are popular for sweaters and 
blouses. Another useful accessory that has been absent from the shops 
for some years is back again—the bicycle basket. The Government have 
sanctioned their making by disabled men, and strong baskets can be 
bought from the Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops in Brompton 
Road, S.W. 
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Fine tweeds in variations of 
the traditional herring-bone are jn 
mixtures of clear, bright pastels— 
carmine, cyclamen, hyacinth anq 
lavender blues, slate greys anq 
chalk grey, plum and a pale lime 
green. The herring-bone design is 
broken by a line in the brighter of 
the two colours, or the pattern is 
worked in wavy lines. Dress. 
weight woollens have an impe1 cep- 
tible basket weave. Viola purple 
and carmine are popular shades 
here, too. Violet is new to the 
colour palette—violets as dee, as 
Devon violets, Parma viv let, 
lavender and a real royal purle, 
It appears everywhere for c ats, 
dresses, jumpers, blouses, a> :es- 
sories. A vivid mossy gree js 
another colour that crops up 
everywhere. 

New chiffon —_ nightgo ‘ns, 
white or pale blue, are cut 9a 
V in front and quite plain; | ave 
a gathered bodice at the ° ack 
and a high Empire waisi ine. 
Immediately below the wais® are 
two gathered pockets piped na 
bright cherry. Others have f! ‘ted 
epaulettes and a peplum oth 
piped in bright cherry red. £Ele- 
gant white house-coats in heavy 
rayon jersey are draped across to 
a seam running right down one 
side of the front, fall in classic 
folds, have long sleeves that can 
be pushed up and worn ruched 
above the elbow. Black marocain housecoats are given gay striped 
fronts—two stripes of orange and one middle one in vermilion, 
The stripes are horizontal and divided by narrow black wunes ; the 
housecoat is cut on tailored lines. Cherry flannel housecoats with 
full skirts have gold buttons criss-crossing across the bodice and 
sleeves that bell at the ends. Paisley dressing-gowns are festive and 
warm in lovely colour combinations, and are both cosy and| 
attractive. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 











(in a closed envelope) must reach 





R 0 t R D O. 1. That region which, we now know, includes 


Two guineas will be :.warded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 9 
“Crossword No. 762, COUNTRY LIFE, eee : laa 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 10. Ups and downs at play (7) 
first post on Thursday, September 7, 1944. 11. Wander (4) : 
NoTE.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 12. Gather the harvest, though results are for the 


the London area (8, 7) 
. Brave (7) 


most part thin (5) 








don’t buy more 
Snap-Closures than 
you need. 
Advice on all BOTTLING, 
COOKING and DOMESTIC 
problems 


g All enquiries UV 
withdgascamol Py pyle 

E for reply to— 

clo GRAHAM FARISH LTD., 

STAPLEHURST, KENT. 



















per Carton. 
OBTAINABLE ONLY | 
FROM SHOPS 


GRAHAM FARISH L’?, BROMLEY & STAPLEHURSTY, 








3. The pieman’s destination (4) 

3. Mussolini in sin? It persuades one to think 
so! (7) 

. Nay, seek here our allies (7) ; 

. The bites that get the cheese-parings only? (7 
. Gets away (7) 

. We are among these members of the flock (4 
24. Turn aside (5) 

5. Thoroughly complacent (4) 

. The one who comes in (7) ; : 
29. Here’s part of the pavement a long time after 
her of the D’Urbervilles (7) 

. 1759 earned this title; will 1944 too? (4, 2, 9) 


DOWN. 


. A cure for the king’s evil? (9, 6) 
. Dun vole (anagr.) (7) 

3. Frost on the propeller? (4) ; = 
. When the snake does it’s’ not for baby’s 
amusement ! (7) 

5. Joy abounding (7) 

3. Ruled by a four-footed, 19th-century monarch 


. Perquisite, though a kitchen utensil shows 
age! (7) 

. S.O.S., and again S.O.S. (8, 7) ; 

. An Indian brave once carried it at his waist 
as well as on his head (5) 

. Macbeth’s porter was disturbed by its 
repetition (5) : 

. Prepare the four o’clock beverage (4, 3) 

. Great Russian soldier of the past (7) sano 

. Stray in the direction of a bout of neuraigia 














7) 
22. Lyttan described its last days (7) a 
for my lovelier Te2s. 























Name, aE»: «9 SY —Macaulay 
Pa aia Mrs., ete.) 27. Scandinavian city (4) 
sclothes i 
bond st sport SOLUTION TO No. 761.—The winner of this Crossword, the cl hich = : : a 
& appeared in the issue of August 25, will be Lamueae awk slau The winner of Crossword No. 760 5 & 
h d ; cr agg Ten to three; 6, Colt; 9, Red and blue; 10, Peck; Mr. H. S. Beatty ; 
: . patent 12, Froths; 13, No sun; 16, Iceland; 18, No risks; 19, Bowdler; 21, val. : J? 
andtailored Klassics dnc Pyramid; 22, Dirge; 23%, Choice; 27, Opal; 28, Come hither; 29, Feet: 5 
CHANGECOLORLINED COATS SUITS asour 20cns 30, Unstrapped. DOWN.—1, Turn; 2, Nods; 3, Owner; 4, Habited: 34, Higher Drive Banstead, : 
WIZARD FOURWAYFROCKSwour! Scns 5, Emulsin; 7, Open sesame; 8, Take no side; 11, Snorer; 14, Big had ’ i 








utterly new patterns from wetherall house bond street ws a ean chop; 26 Tred.’ Asleep; 20, Raccoon; 21, Protest; 24 and 
’ > . " 
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Hershelle have 








used black wool bara- 











thea for this perfectly 

















tailored suit. New 














and original touches 











include interesting 











pockets, double 











breasted effect and 











shoulder treatment. 
The white flower adds 


the Hershelle touch. 
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... look for the 
name HERSHELLE 


/ - / on the label. 
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Our factories are engaged on war work, and until peace comes 
we shall be unable to supply freely the sheets, pillow-cases, 
handkerchiefs and other linen goods which are at present 
so scarce, but within the limits of our available stocks we 
can supply urgent demands for essential replacements. 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR FINE LINENS 
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UTILITY WITH A NAME 


For the time being the resources 
of Braemar are almost entirely 
devoted to Utility Knitwear 
only. Classic round-necked, 
short and long-sleeved jumpers 
and cardigans are being made 
to utility specifications in a 
range of six lovely colours. The 
name ‘ Braemar’ on each gar- 
ment is an assurance that it 
has been made by the finest 
and most individual wool 


\ phere es 


craftsmen in the world. 
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Innes, Henderson & Co. Ltd. Y 
Hawick + Scotland GY Bw 





You will approve of plain 
Lingerie in ‘Celanese’ because 
it is so very simple to launder 
at home... because it will 
last such a long time... 

and because the fabric 

is lovely enough to com- 
pensate for the loss of 

lace and embroidery. 






‘Celanese 
UTILITY FABRIC 
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VERYONE who sees this the adjustable gear box to the winding 
Winch at work is amazed at drum. As soon as the pull comes, the 
the great force it develops. By anchor of the Winch drives into the 
its use, some of the most lab- ground thus taking all strain off the trac- 
orious pulling jobs are made simple and tor. The Winch works with any make of 
easy. Costs are lowered and work is tractor having a power take-off, and 
speeded up all round. The power is attaching or detaching is doneina couple 
transmitted from the tractor through of minutes. Write for full particulars. 


FISHLEIGH Sy 
OS” TRACTOR WINCH. 


Pes ae FOR TIMBER HAULING, MOLE DRAINING & ALL KINDS OF PULLING JOBS 
FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO. LTD: BARNSTAPLE: DEVON :: Telephone: Barnstaple 2282 & 228 
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